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A Home Wence) wits 


Riteciivex tell their daughters how 
sab bled ama (eYele Mo) wctele Mele) ol-y ave rey amelerere 
flour and that there's no surer way to 
vs\ ome leleleM b)uctole Mote) Comelale Motel See miaileln 
_ by using GOLD MEDAL FLOUR — always. 

















‘The Whole Thing in a Nutshell’’ 


200 Eggs 
a Year 
Per Hen 


HOW TO GET THEM 


The fourth edition of the book, “200 Eggs a Year Per } 
Hen,” is now ready. Revised, enlarged, and in part | 
rewritten. 96 pages. Contains among other things | 
the method of feeding by which Mr. 8. D. Fox, of | | 
Wolfboro, N. H., won the prize of $100 in gold offered 
by the manufacturers of a well-known condition 
powder for the best egg record during the winter 
months. Simple as a, b, c—and yet we guarantee it 
to start hens to laying earlier and to induce them to 
lay more eggs than any other method under the sun. 
»k also contains recipe for egg food and tonic 
used by Mr. Fox, which brought him in one winter 
day 68 eggs from 72 hens; and for five days in succes- 
sion from the same flock 64 eggs a day. Mr. E. F. 
Chamberlain, of Wolfboro, N. H., says: “ By follow- 
ing the methods outlined in your book I obtained 
1,496 eggs from 91 R. I. Reds in the month of January, 
1902.” From 14 pullets picked at random out of a 
farmer's flock the author got 2,999 eggs in one year 
an average of over 214 eggs apiece. It has been my 
ambition in writing ‘‘200 Eggs a Year Per Hen” to 
make it the standard book on egg production and 
profits in poultry. Tells all there is to know, and tells 
it in a plain, common-sense way. 
ant ce 50 cents, or with a year’s subscrip- 
m, 60¢.; or given as a premium for four 
cary subscriptions to the American Poul- 
yee vooate at 25c. each. 





Our Paper is handsomely illustrated, 40 to 72 pages, 
25 cents per year. 4 months’ tria!, 10 cents. Sample 
Free. CATALOGUE of poultry books free. 


AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE 
13 Wesleyan Block Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Sequel to the “Fencing Girl” | 
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Will be published in next week’s 
play of the men selected, portraits of the chosen team, as well as a 


second and third All-America Eleven, with full comment and review. 
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ART CALENDAR 
Five graceful poses from life ; figures ten inches 
high, reproduced in colors by a process far su- 
perior to last year’s calendar. Highest example 
of lithographic art. Four sheets are art plates, 
unmarred by advertisements, ready for framing. 


“THE ONLY WAY” 


to own one of these beautiful calendars is to 

send twenty-fivecents with name of publication 

in which you read this advertisement, to Gro. 

& Gaantroe. Gen’! Passenger Agent, Chicago 

Alton Railway, Lock Box 618, CuH1caco, ILL. 

— best railway line between Chicago, 
is, Kansas City and Peoria. 
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Your Children 


depend upon you, until they are old eno 

take care of themselves. They have a right to = 
perfect protection. How about it? Sup; you = 
die? Are they taken care of? If not, write for 
our booklet, “The How and bay Be Why.” 2 
We insure b 


hto = 














1854 -1904 


WALTHAM WAaTCHES 
ALWAYS FAITHFUL 


Most people have heard how an error 
in the drop of the Greenwich time- 
ball was detected by a layman with a 
WALTHAM watch. He believed in 
his watch as against the signal of the 
civilized world. He was right— 
the signal was wrong. 


For sale by all Jewelers 





AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 
WALTHAM, MASS. 














PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE co. Bh 
921 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia : 
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woven in one piece, all sizes and colors, hand- 
some patterns. Can be used on either side. 
Easily cleaned, warranted to outwear higher 
priced carpets. Delivered free and can be re- 
turned and money refunded if not as repre. 
sented. Positively the cheapest and best _— 
of the kind manufactured. re are none so good. Ca 

free, showing goods in actual colors. Send to - we A. you, 

SANITARY MFG. CO. 
Pniiadelpns Benn. 





Chi tl. 
Omaha Building 























A Gibson Drawing 
FOR 25 CENTS 
Miniatures (5% x 7) of Gib- 


son’s Famous Collier Draw- 
ings, ready for framing, sent 
postpaid for 25 cents each. 


Colliers 


NEW YORK CITY 














Triumph 
in 
Sugar 
Making! 

5 


Sold only in Dib. sealed boxes! 


made can equal it in 
like a cluster of diamonds, the result of its its Date! crystallization. 


Convenient in form, perfect.in quality, brilliant in appearance, no sugar 


E rkle: 
Yon will be | ny pes aiek ve abox. YOU WILL BE BETTE 


e 
YOU HAVE TRIED. it IN “IN YOUR. TEA. BA, COFFEE, ETC. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


Remember that each package bears the design <* a ‘*DOMINO” MASK, — STONES 


pare facturers (HAVEMEYVERS & ELDER, New York 
wr of the mang NSIST UPON HAVLSG THE GENUINE. 


PLEASED WHEN 





CALL THE 


BURGLARS 
BLUFF 


“H& R’ Revolver 


AFE, 
ready. 
hammerless. 

dealers. 
FREE—C com lete 
of “Hi R” Guns 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 
Dept. 3, Worcester, Mass. 


Hydrozone 


Cures 


Sore Throat 


A Harmless Antiseptic 


and always 
hammer and 
the leading 


accurate, reliable 
calibers, 
Sold b y 


descriptive Catalog 
and Revolvers. 








Endorsed by the medical professi 
Send ten cents to pay postage I 
free trial bottle. Sold by Leading 


Druggists. Not genuine unless label 


bears my signature 


59H Prince St., N. Y. 


Write for free booklet on Rational 
Treatment of Disease. 

















We 


By Correspondence from Court Reporters. 
do the largest court reporting business in the world 


and teach the same standard system we use. We make 
no fake claims; we-teach no fake shorthand. Write for 
“Success wore! * and copy of guaranty, sent free 
ALTON, JAMES & FORD 
Suite 26, 7 79 Clark Street Chicago, Ill 
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“POULTRY FOR PReTT 

| % x Gives cuts t ariety 

: h oes te for singles, pairs, "wioe and 
ching Cuts 






money and time to be given away, bu 
THE J. W. MILLER CO., Box 21, 


| 
| 
| Be Your Own Boss ! 


MANY MAKE $2,000.00 A YEAR 


You have the same chance. Start a Mail Order 








| Business at home. We tell you how. Money coming in 
daily. Enormous profits. Everything furnished. Write 
at once for our arter” and FREE particulars 










C. W. Krurerr Co 5) Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 





Big Clearing Sale 


TYPEWRITERS bolle 


thousand machines, Our own bew m 
at standard prices on Easy Payments, 
nachine sthen in exchange 

i Less t wan Bald rig al 









¥-SHOLES 





PA 
' i92 La Salle “St. Chicago, Ill 
AT HOME 
PIANO, 


Music Learning 


VEN Se SA: PABIO, CORNES o RAB DOLIS. 
| wok arn play a 


| 
v. ry " scHOOL oF Music, 19 Union heanes, New York N Y 


eae aig LAWN FENCE 


25 per cent. by 

buying direct - 
cturer MADE oF STEEL. 
CHEAP AS WOOD 
i Special Prices to (Chur _ oa 
YK te pmetertes end lerge Pas 

> « CAT ALOG 'F RE e 
COULED SPRING FENCE CO. 
. Box 416 Winchester, Ind 


FREE 











LARGE INCUBATOR CATALOGUE 
Columbia Incubator Co.,Delaware City,Del. 





Our ONE ‘TAN IN TEN 


nahi ow” 


ss absolutely straight legs. M th 


should use the Rhonemus Patent 


= re Auta it Novelty 
‘is Pitenetone 8t., Springfield, Ohio 
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Showing new Addition by which the Capacity of 


Remington Typewriter Salesrooms 


NO. AMERICA 
New York 
Akron 
Albany 

Ann Arbor 
Ardmore 
Atlanta 
Aastin 
Baltimore 
Battle Creek 
Bangor 
Binghamton 
Birmingham 
Bloomington 
Boise 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Butte 
Carson 
Cedar Rapids 
Charleston 
Charlotte 
Chattanooga 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Colorado Sp 
Columbus, O 
Dallas 
Davenport 
Dayton 
Denison 
Denver 

Des Moines 
Detroit 
Dover, Del. 
Dubuque 
Duluth 
Elmira 

El Paso 
Erie 

Ft. Worth 
Galveston 
Grand Rapids 
Harrisburg 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 





Hartford 
Helena 
Houston 
Indiana polis 
Ithaca 
Jacksonville 
Kalamazoo 
Kansas City 
Kingston 


Memphis 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
Mobile 
Montgomery 
Nashville 
Newark 
New Haven 
New Orleans 
Newport 
Norfolk 
Oakland 
Ogden 

lat 


Portland (2) 
Portsmouth 
Providence 
ueDdIO 
Raleigh 
Reading 
Richmond 
Rochester 
Sacramento 


Se 


A FPPEF FREE 


REMI 


4dd17' 
23533 
act 









Plant has been increased to 


A MACHINE A MINUTE 





Encircle the Globe: 


Salt Lake City 
San Antonio 
San Francisco 
San Jose 





Seattle 
Sioux City 
South Bend 
Spokane 
Springfield (2) 
St. Joseph 
St. Louis 

St. Paul 
Syracuse 
Tacoma 
Terre Haute 
Toledo 
Topeka 
Trenton 
Utiea 
Vicksburg 
Waco, Tex. 
Washington 
Watertown 
Waterbury 
Wheeling 
Williamsport 
Wilmington (2) 
Worcester 


Juneau 


Toronto 
Montreal 
Halifax 
Hamilton 
London 
Ottawa 
Quebec 

St. John 
St. John’s 
Vancouver 
Victoria 
Winnipeg 


Mexico 
Monterey 
Durango 
Guadalajara 
Chibuabua 
Tampico 

8. L. Potosi 
Saltillo 
Campeachy 
Merida 


Havana 
Cardenas 
Cienfuegos 
Gibara 
Matanzas 
Pinar d. Rio 


Pto. Principe Ashford 
Sagua la Grande Banbury 
Santa Clara 
" > a 
Santiago Bradford 
San Juan Brighton 
Barbadoes Bristol 
Hamilton, Bermuda Burton-on-Trent 
Cambridge 
Belize Cardiff 
Guatemala Cardigan 
Panama Coventry 
San Jose ae 
> yublin 
Tegucigalpa Dendee 
Eastbourne 
80. AMERICA Edinburgh 
Antofagasta Exeter 
Arequipa Glasgow 
Buenos Alres Gloucester 
Callao Great Yarmouth 
Caracas Guernsey 
Chilan Harrowgate 
Concepcion Huddersfield 
Georgetown Hull 
Guayaquil Ipswich 
Iquique King’s Lynn 
Lima Leamington 


Manaos 

Oruro 

Para 

Rio de Janeiro 
Sao Paulo 
Santiago 
Taleahuano 
Traiguen 
Valdivia 
Valparaiso 





EUROPE 
London 
Aberdeen 
Aberystwyth 


Leeds 
Leicester 
Liverpool 
Llanelly 
Londonderry 
Maidstone 
Manchester 
Mansfield 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Newport 
Norwich 
Nottingham 
Plymouth 
Portsmouth 
Preston 
Scarborough 
Sheffield 
Shrewsbury 
Southampton 
Stewartstown 
Swansea 
Taunton 
Tunbridge Wells 
Walsall 
Worcester 
York 


Paris 
Bayonne 
Beziers 
tordea ux 
Carcassone 
Havre 
La Rochelle 
Libourne 
Lille 
Limoges 
Lorient 
Lyons 
Marsef\les 
Montpellier 
Nantes 


Rochefort 
Toulon 
Toulouse 


Ajaccio 


Berlin 

Aix 
Bremen 
Breslau 
Cologne 
Dortmund 
Dresden 
Dusseldorf 
Elberfeld 
Essen 
Frankfurt 
Hamburg 
Hanover 
Konigsberg 
Leipzig 
Mannheim 
Magdeburg 
Munich 
Nuremberg 
Stettin 
Strassburg 
Stuttgart 


St. Petersburg 
Moscow 
Astrakhan 
Baku 
Ekaterinburg 
Ivanovo 

Jeletz 

Kasan 

Kovno 

Kharkov 

Kiet 
Helsingfors 
Minsk 
Moghilev 

Nijni Novgorod 


Odessa 
Orel 
Orenburg 
Penza 
Perm 
Rostov on Don 
Samaca 
Sarapul 
Saratov 
Simbirsk 
Smolensk 


Ufa 
Varoniej 
Vilna 
Warsaw 


Turin 
Bologna 
Florence 
Genoa 
Milan 
Naples 
Palermo 
Rome 
Venice 


Vienna 
Budapest 
Graz 
Prague 
Trieste 


Basel 
Geneva 
Lucerne 
Zurich 


Madrid 
Barcelona 


Valencia 


Contemplate for Thirty Seconds 





Lisbon 
Oporto 


Brussels 
Antwerp 
Charleroi 
Gand 
Liege 


Amsterdam 
Groningen 

Rotterdam 
The Hague 


Copenhagen 
Aalborg 
Aarhuus 


Stockholm 
Gothenburg 
Malmo 
Sundsvall 


Christiania 
Bergen 
Christiansand 
Trondhjem 


Constantinople 
Athens 
Salonica 

Sofia 


Valetta 


Las Palmas 


Canary Is. 


AFRICA 
Alexandria 
Cairo 
Algiers 





+ 







Bone 

Oran 

Tunis 
Addis-Ababa 
Djibouti 
Harrar 


Cape Town 
Bloemfontein 
Bulawayo 
Durban 

East London 
Johannesburg 
Kimberly 
Kingwilliamstown 
Krugersdorp 
Pietermaritzburg 
Port Elizabeth 
Pretoria 


ASIA 


Smyrna 
Beirut 


Calcutta 
Allahabad 
Bombay 
Madras 
Colombo 
Simla 
Rangoon 
Singapore 
Penang 


Soerabaya 
Batavia 
Samarang 
Cheribon 
Palembang 
Banka 
Saigon 
Heiphong 


the Work of Thirty Years! 








Hong Kong 
Shanghai 
Canton 
Foochow 
Hankow 
Tien Tsin 
Pekin 

Kiao Chau 


Tokio 
Yokohama 
Kobe 


Manila 
Tashkent 
Tiflis 
Tomsk 
Irkutsk 


Blagowestschinsk 
Viadivostok 


OCEANIA 
Melbourne 
Sydney 
Newcastle 
Adelaide 
Brisbane 
Perth 
Hobart 


Dunedin 
Christchurch 
Wellington 
Auckland 
Napier 
Invercargill 
Oamaru 
Wanganui 


Honolulu 
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DRAWN BY E. W. KEMBLE 


“YOU CAN'T TEACH AN OLD DOG NEW TRICKS” 
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NAVAL APPROPRIATION is one of the subjects—per- 
subject—nearest to the President’s heart. Probably 
[It is one of those questions on which the best 

But it is a dismal topic for most sensitive 
Whether necessary or not, the smashing 
ds and men is distressing. Sharp, close, and true accounts 
exhilaration. It is now much like the 
General Noci’s second son was killed 
His only other son had been killed 
in May. We realize the deaths of 
MAKAROFF and VERESTCHAGIN, and the possibility of 
K1’s death, but the other thousands are jammed into 
in anonymous mess like as many worms. ‘‘Life,’’ ob- 
largest thinkers the other day in one of his 
swindle.’? ‘Thousands have 
Nothing creates 


ARGE 
haps the 


these days. 


taken away war’s 
at Chicago. 


203 Metre Hill. 


slaughter-houses 


lesperate assault 


KUE 


; 


darker moods—‘‘Life is an infernal 
, and thousands will say it hereafter. 
ironic view more than the wholesale method of extin- 
1g human breath, of crushing human bones. Man looks so 
conflict with enormous bursting shells, with explosions 





little now, 
of the earth beneath him, with great fires burning in his path, 
with mines and countermines, and bullets traveling accurately ‘for 


that the whole game has lost its glory and become 

a gory reckoning of cost. Increased naval appropriations—yes, no 

excitement, and with a heavy heart. 

E tyes PROFOUND HARM which is done to the very fibre of a 
thy work of children and women is one of the 


nation by unhealt! 
things on which feeling is most in accord and most intense. Narrow 
nd selfish interest, however, is a constant obstacle to measures in- 


Sometimes where good laws are 
the < not improved. New York State under 
Commissioner McMackIN has illustrated this. The New York law 
is now regarded as model legislation on this subject, in some re- 
superior to that of Massachusetts. So far, however, have 
s provisions been from enforcement that the facts are 
as bad as they are in some of those Southern Statés 
about which such a protest has been raised. The idea 


that any cheap politician is good enough for the post 


n 


troduced by enlightened feelings. 
t 


ynditions are 


passed 
i 


om e f t 
some oO it 


4iLD LABOR 


held by McMackInN is a disgrace to the State, for his position is 
one which influences the actual material of our race. Children of 
four and five have been allowed to work, under MCMACKIN, and one 


of six has been found working until nine o’clock at night. - In one 
factory alone were three hundred children under fourteen, and in 
: ison this factory is open until two or three o’clock in the 
trades-unions favor the abolition of child labor, as 
Only low greed supports 


morning. rhe 


nt members of the community do. 


ail adecen 
it. Let us devoutly hope that in this respect the administration of 
Governor Hicecins will be an improvement upon the administration 

which preceded, 

ag t BS AFFIDAVITS make it easy to cheat all child labor laws 
F w! are not strictly administered. Thousands of children are 
it Ww rough the perjury of their parents. A school principal 
on the East Side of New York City says that three-fifths of the cer- 
tificates which come to her give ages which she knows to be false. 
Co examples give life to principles. One girl, whose parents 
swore off three years of her life, works in a factory from seven-thirty 
in the morning to six at night, although she is subject to epileptic 
fits and is troubled with a weak heart. The schooling which she 
has received in all her life amounts to just one month. Another 
girl, typical of a great number, during the busy season ‘‘dips’’ candy 
five days in the week from seven in the morning until 
aenre Sx® nine at night, and on the other day from eight till nine, 
sa with thirty minutes for luncheon and fifteen minutes for 
supper. Her aggregate number of hours for the week during the 
busy season is seventy-eight and one-half. Naturally she has weak 


d shoulders, and a hollow chest, and it is not easy to 


estima the value of her life, and the lives of her future children, 
to herself or to the world. Another example is a girl four feet tall 


years old, who, during the busy season, works from 
in the morning until seven at night, with thirty minutes 


seven-t Ly 
off for ncheon For her week’s work of sixty-five hours she is 
paid $2.75. These cases are typical. We boast of the prosperity, 


happiness, and enlightenment of our country, but we have much yet 
to do. This is the Christmas season. It is a time for happiness, 
is a time also for thoughts of other children than our own, 


hut it 


WVUL 


children whose bodies and souls are bargained and sworn away. 


*. 




















The purchasers are men who manufacture as cheaply as they can. 
The sellers are those who brought the children to this world. 


HE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE made certain an active discussion 

of the whole question of railway regulation. Two subjects 
should be kept perfectly distinct: rebates and the fixing of rates, 
It is on the second subject that the railways feel aggrieved. Under 
the Interstate Commerce Act every unreasonable charge by a ‘rail- 
road is prohibited and declared unlawful. <A shipper who has paid 
an unreasonably high charge can recover the excess over a reason- 
able charge, and the railroad is also liable to him for the full amount 
of any damage he may have sustained together with the amount of 
his attorney’s fee. Furthermore, if the charge was reasonable, but 
higher than the railroad demanded from another shipper under sim- 
ilar circumstances, the man who paid the higher charge can recover 
the difference between the two rates and damages in addition. Under 
the scheme proposed by the President, if the Commission established 
an unreasonably low rate, the railroad apparently would 
be obliged to do business at that rate during the interval 
between the date of the Commission’s order and the 
nullification of the order by a court, without having any remedy to 
recover the amount lost. While the existence of a legal remedy 
may not be of much practical benefit to either side, the discrimina- 
tion against the railroad seems to offer a just ground for criticism, 
and all such just objections, however unimportant, should be elim- 
inated. By such elimination greater force will be lent to the move- 
ment toward remedying the real evil. Discrimination has caused 
much more harm than have rates that are too high, for rates, on 
the whole, have not been very excessive. Rebates, passes, improper 
lobbies, and the whole system of illegal influence and privilege, are 
what most need to be eradicated. The President has the people 
behind him in this as in most other portions of his message. Indeed, 
the sweepingness of his victory was due to the general belief that 
he would cautiously but bravely lead the effort to diminish -unjust 
The railways have the 
talent in the land in their service, and the 
give plausible presentation of their case. 
Commerce Commission, as 


advantage and to equalize opportunity. 
strongest executive 
ablest legal minds to 
Their main point, that the Interstate 
at present constituted, hardiy possesses the knowledge and ability 
to determine rates justly, has much to be said for it. That com- 
mission ought to be strengthened, and the exact relation which it 
should hold to the fixing of rates is a topic which will bear the 


fullest discussion. 


“ HILE THIS IS A GOVERNMENT of parties,’’ says a recent 

editorial in the Emporia ‘‘Gazette,’’ ‘‘and while, of 
partisans will govern the country for many years to come, yet par- 
tisan leaders more and more are being guided—not to say scared — 
by the non-partisan vote. And the members of parties are pretty 
generally looking about them for political instruction, and no longer 
take their platforms and candidates canned by the party machine.” 
Mr, Wurtz applies these truths to journalism and its future, point- 
ing out ‘‘with what faith and with what trust Americans are looking 
to authentic, unbiased sources for their political information and 
comment. The party organ has its place—but the area it occupies 
in the respect of the people is growing smaller every year.’’ The 
independent voting in Missouri, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Colorado, 
Wisconsin, New York, and other States has been much commented 


course, 


on, but we have not seen much about the result in the State of 

Washington. One of our correspondents from that State 

analyzes the situation thus: ‘‘The contest has been along GROWTH 
) INDEPEND} 


similar lines to that of Governor La Fo..ertre, The 

revolt here has been over the establishment of a Railroad Commis- 
sion, or rather the defeat of that measure by the railroad lobby, and 
a protest against the disgraceful surrender of the last Republican 
Convention to the railroads, which was complete and most barefaced. 
While the Democratic candidate was not successful in securing elec- 
tion, the vote showed the sentiment of the people on the questions 
at issue. RoosEVvELT’s majority was 71,000, though the most sanguine 
of his supporters did not expect 50,000, while the normal Republican 
majority is between 30,000 and 35,000, Mean, the railroad can- 
didate for Governor, only got in with 16,750. His opponent was 
ex-Senator GeorGE TuRNER of the Alaska Boundary Commission, 
who but for the overwhelming RooskvELT sentiment would have 
doubtless been elected.’’ On this showing the Spokane ‘‘Review”’ 
claims for Washington a larger independent vote proportionately than 
any other State in the Union. However that may be, it is true 
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that the growth of independence politically is striking in the North- 
west. One of the most eagerly awaited improvements in political 
tone is the breaking away from party routine of the Southern 
States. INGERSOLL’s now famous remark, that he would turn 
Christian when Missouri went Republican, shows the extent and 
rapidity of the change. 


HE ST. LOUIS FAIR was not yet closed when speculation began 

about future similar events. When these expositions do not pay 
directly, they probably do in the whole result, even in a purely money 
sense, and they are an education and the source of impulse. The 
general conclusion seems to be that St. Louis erred by placing too 
much reliance on size. Buffalo satisfied everybody who saw it. St. 
Louis combined great interest with flagrant errors. The next ex- 
position is that to be held from June until October, 1905, in Port- 
land, Oregon. It will celebrate the one hundredth anniversary of 
the Lewis and CLarK expedition into the Oregon country. In Chat- 
tanooga a proposition has been made to celebrate in 1915 the semi- 
centennial of the peace between North and South. 
Chattanooga’s arguments are that she is the geograph- 
ical centre of the scenes of the Civil War, surrounded 
immediately by some of the greatest battlegrounds, and that she 
was the most strategic point. ‘The United States Government has 
contemplated the erection of a peace memorial arch at Chattanooga, 
and there is in general just now a mood for celebrating peace. 
The Portland fair will be especially representative of the Oregon 
country—of that territory which passed under our sovereignty by 
the treaty with Great Britain in 1846, and which includes the present: 
States of Oregon, Washington, Idaho, and a part of Montana and 
Wyoming. The Lewis and CLark expedition gave to the United 
States a coast line on the Pacific and enabled us to hold the country 
west of the Rocky Mountains and south of the 49th parallel. 


PLANNING 
AH 8€ aA. 


‘“DEOPLE DON’T DO SUCH THINGS,” says the cynic, in 
‘““Hedda Gabler,’’ in a dazed sort of way, when the heroine 
puts a bullet in her temple. Often nowadays merely because a thing 
is melodramatic people think it is not real. A thorough-going vil- 
lain is looked upon as dramatically out of date. Yet violent emo- 
tions and violent deeds seem common enough if we read the yellow 
papers or haunt the courts. Every day some die by choice for 
love, and others kill for love. Swindles of the most intricate and 
spectacular kind are practiced in every city. Real life is largely 
melodrama, and the types are sharply drawn and simple. The ad- 
venturess is abroad in the land, as well as the adventurer, the crazed 
lover, the hero, and all the exaggerated types. ‘The adventuress 
always gets the interest of the audience when she has the lime-light 
and a moderately good part. She is much more inter- 
ADVENTURESSES esting than any villain of the other sex. Mrs. CHADWICK 
is worth twice the space of a man who had stolen similar 
amounts. It takes woman to make the world dramatic. Whatever 
the whole truth about Mrs. CHADWwicK may be, her success as a 
swindler was inseparable from her charm as a woman—her charm 
for the men into whose ears her tale was told. No wonder the ad- 
venturess is interesting. If she were not, she could never be, with 
any success, an adventuress. Human nature, Heaven be praised, 
is full of trust, as Mme. Humbert and Mrs. CHapwick knew when 
they laid their plans. They found in bankers the credulity which 
lambs exhibit over Wall Street tips, but it was more mixed with 
kindness and with the natural sympathy of man with woman in 
distress, especially, perhaps, when that distress concerns one mov- 
ing in conspicuous circles. These two stories, like life, are mingled 
tales of the admirable and the mean. 


“OM SAWYER” AND ‘‘HUCKLEBERRY FINN”’ have been re- 

moved from the free shelves of a certain public library, and 
are now given out to those persons only on whom, in the librarian’s 
opinion, the effects will not be deleterious. It would be a pleasure 
to know personally that librarian, or to see him at his work, cast- 
ing his penetrating eye upon successive urchins, deciding whether 
or not they shall peruse the greatest boy’s stories yet 
written in America. In our own variegated youth a 
clerical uncle took us out of the house behind some 
bushes and cautioned us against the insidious effects of reading MARK 
Twain, but the warning fell on barren soil. We wished to be good, 
but not at the price of losing Tom and Huck. Mr. CLeMeEns is the 
biggest literary figure in America, and he is much too big for some 
of the librarians to understand. His laugh is kind and most entirely 
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MARK TWAIN’S 
IMMORALITY 

















virtuous when they imagine it is destructive of society. ‘‘Honesty,”’ 
says he, ‘‘is the best policy. I know, for I have tried both.’? There 
are people in the world who are grieved by a jest like that. Heaven 
rest their souls. Mark Twain is open to criticism, for he is one of 
the most uneven of our writers, as well as the greatest of them. 
Sometimes when he swings his good right arm at the evils or the 
mysteries, the superstitions or conventions of this universe, he is 
as mistaken as poor Don Quixote. His attacks, for instance, on 
the greatest periods of art, because they do not speak the language 
of to-day, failed to lessen our admiration of the Italian masters, 
and reacted, something like a windmill, upon the critic. sut to 
show timidity about the influence of such masterpieces as ‘*Tom 
Sawyer’’ and ‘‘Huckleberry Finn’’ is to give to the angels one of 
their too frequent opportunities to weep. 


‘“« DRESS AGENT FOR IBSEN”’ is a description bestowed upon one 

writer by a lover of lighter dramatic forms. The phrase is his 
way of summing up a general taste for plays of a significance more 
solemn than pretty girls and bargain-counter humor. The greatest 
pleasure which has come to some of us in the theatre, this season 
was when Mr. SoTHERN and Miss MaRLowe played so charmingly 
**Much Ado About Nothing,’’ not exactly a gloomy play, but guilty 
of inspiring serious appreciation. High up, to be sure, came ‘‘Hedda 
Gabler,’’ but that was because Mrs. Fiske acted it so well, and be 
cause, with its morbid and dismal atmosphere, it has great skill and 
some bitter humor. Some people can find more pleasure in mere 
ability and intelligence than in tights and songs, machine-made-sen- 
timent and equally machine-made humor. But, to tell the truth, 
IBsEN, even to one who takes the drama as seriously as literature 
or painting, needs to be done as well as Mrs, Fiske and her com- 
pany played ‘‘Hedda.’? Nance O’NeEIL in the same 
drama is almost torture. Along this line of thought, 
some figures sent by a correspondent to illustrate Ger- 
man taste are of interest. In ten years thirteen of HAUPTMANN’s 
fourteen plays have been given at the Deutsches Theater, 1,169 
performances in all. About one thousand of these HaupTMANN 
performances were of his tragic plays. Second came IsseEn, all 
the plays from ‘‘A Doll’s House’? to ‘‘When We Dead Awaken’’ 
being included, except ‘‘The Lady from the Sea,’’ and ‘‘The Master 
Builder.’? MaArTERLINCK came fourth, thanks to ‘‘Monna Vanna.’’ 
During September and October it was possible to see in Berlin 
‘““The Merry Wives of Windsor,’’ ‘*Troilus and Cressida,’? IpsEn’s 
‘*Pretenders,’’ his ‘‘Lady from the Sea,’’? a revival of one of 
HAUPTMANN’S earlier plays, Oscar Witpre’s ‘‘Lady Windermere’s 
Fan,’’ and his ‘‘Salomé,’’ with many others known to literature, 
all this without damage to the market for farce and musical com- 
edy. New York has seen ‘‘Baroness Fiddlesticks.’? Is that any 
reason why our largest city should not include in the scope of 
the drama certain other branches? 


THE DRAMA’S 
S$ COPE 


ELDOM IS A CHARACTER as fully created as the strong brute 

captain who is Jack Lonpon’s ‘‘Sea-Wolf.’? If Mr. Lonpon’s 
next book surpasses this in strength by as much as this leads its 
predecessor, he will soon be KipiinG’s equal. But why did the 
young author fall to pieces in the middle of his story, making a 
last half which is pitiful in comparison to the first? Did he bring 
in a woman because she was part of his plan, or because he deemed 
her a needed element of commerce? He is as feeble in handling 
sentiment as he is powerful in a rough male atmosphere. Ap- 
parently he will never succeed with women, but appearances may 
deceive. STEVENSON’s first successful woman came at the end of 
his career, in ‘‘Weir of Hermiston.’’ Lonpon resembles KipLine 
in this weak side as in his virile aspects. Optimism 
in this novel fares hard, and pessimism has all the 
strength. ‘‘It’s a lie,’? says one of the characters, to a 
cheery prophecy, ‘‘a bloody lie. I was born to sufferin’ and 
sorrer. I’ve ’ad more cruel sufferin’ than any ten men, I ’ave. I’ve 
been in orspital arf my bleedin’ life I near died of the scurvy 
and was rotten with it six months in Barbadges. Small-pox in ’Ono- 
lulu, two broken legs in Shanghai, pneumonia in Unalaska, three 
busten ribs an’ my insides all twisted in ’Frisco. ’Ow can it 
be myde up to me, I arsk? ’Oo’s goin’ to do it? Gawd? ’Ow Gawd 
must have hated me w’en ’e signed me on for a voyage in this 
bloomin’ world of ’is!’’ On this bitter and harsh side the ‘‘Sea-Wolf’’ 
takes a high place indeed. For his permauvent reputation’s sake it 
might be well for Mr. Lonpon, in a later edition, to find some 
way of ending the book abruptly in what is now the middle. 


ALMOST A 
MASTERPIECE 
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Back 
Scenes About 


HE evening was. still 

young, but the quiet of 

Washington at night had 

already settled on the 
office of the Arlington. Ona 
leather settee against the wall 
slept an aged Senator, his black 
slouch hat over his face, his 
snores rumbling through the 
silent room. The negro bell- 
boys nudged each other and 
showed their white teeth. Over 
by the windows a couple of 
dark-skinned Latin-Americans 
—legation secretaries, or at- 
tachés, overdressed, enveloped 
in cigarette smoke and drolly 
affecting the réles of gilded 
youth—gossiped in vehement 
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to Washington Again 


the Capitol at the Opening of Congress for the Short Session 


way from Wall Street to the 
cotton plantation; from a new 
statesmanship of business and 
vast finance and a new régime 
of complexity and consolidation 
back to an older and simpler 
life, closer to things and nearer 
the ground, that has gone never 
to return, 

The mere spectacle of the 
opening of Congress immensely 
resembles commencement day 





at a young ladies’ seminary. 





There are the folks looking on 





in the gallery, the polite buzz 
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Spanish. At the bar leaned a 












of talk from admiring mothers 

| } and wives and daughters and 
—T i 4 friends; there are the perfume 
and politeness and flowers. If 
there were white dresses and 








young man in frock-coat and 











top hat, twirling his stick lan- 
guidly and blinking through 
his monocle impudently at the 
world—a rakish young man, 
consul at some outlandish place 
in the Orient, with a sword-cut 
on his cheek and a strange his- 
tory behind him. Without, in the quiet precincts to 
the west of Lafayette Square, broughams flitted like oc- 
casional fireflies, and through the chinks in the drawn 
portiéres at the embassies and the greater houses came 
here and there the glint of lights—perhaps the far-away 
toot of a cornet and the faint humming of violins. The 
younger world were at the White House, and through 
the tracery of branches that surrounded it its tall col- 
umns and portico blazed like a Cinderella palace. 
Young officers in swagger uniforms flocked thither 
and away again to the Army and Navy Club; to prattle 
there of conquests, of the new promotions, of what 
they would do before they were detached for duty or 
the fleet sailed. All the polite world of diplomatic, 
military, and departmental Washington was pursuing 
its debonair way, and, except for that aged Senator 
asleep and snoring in the hotel lobby, you would have 
had no idea, in that quarter of the town, that the Con- 
gress was about to convene for the short session, and 
that legislators from every corner of the country, with 
their intrigues and ambitions, their proud wives and 
hopeful) daughters, their black slouch hats and pompous 
ways, had come back to the capital. 

But in a dozen hotels to the eastward of Lafayette 
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“The distinguished P of S ville, in my district” 


Square and the Treasury, you would have got quite a 
different idea that night of what was meant by the 
opening of Congress. Their lobbies were crowded 
with men, in frock-coats and black string ties, blue with 
tobacco smoke and buzzing with talk. It looked like 
the eve of a State Convention. Everywhere they were 
telling over the fights of scores of districts, speculating 
on what would be done during the short session, gos- 
siping of the landslide, and what it had done. Some 
fifty of them had been smothered under it, and the 
coming session meant only a three months’ grace be- 
fore they must say good-by to Washington. Others 
came back more than ever victorious. ‘‘//e//-o, 
Sam! How’'ve ye been?’ ‘'Fust-rate! You're lookin’ 
fine! How much majority did you get? Seventeen 
thousand! Gee—good for you!’’ To them Washing- 
ton did not exist until they returned, any more than 
non-collegiate Cambridge or New Haven exists te any 
Harvard or Yale sophomore, and they shook hands and 
patted shoulders and puffed and buzzed like so many 
elephantine undergraduates returned from the summer 
vacation. Some of them, perhaps, had sold their souls 
to get where they were; not one of them but had made, 
at some time or other, the sacrifices that bring lines 
into men’s faces. But these were all concealed now— 
buried away back in the caucuses and convention halls 
and committee rooms of home, a thousand miles or so 
away. Already the leaders were planning and bargain- 
ing, but nothing more than vague rumors floated down 
from closed-door conferences. In the bosoms of the 
wives and daughters, meeting each other in the dining- 
rooms or in the parlors upstairs, were nobody knows 
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Proud faces of wives and daughters in the gallery 
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By Arthur 


how many ambitions and heartburnings all concealed 
now beneath smiles and brand-new dresses. 

To the careless spectator the minority members were 
most interesting. The defeated are often the most in- 
teresting. It is the winning crew which always pad- 
dles back to the boathouse fresh as though it was made 
of steel and steam. They hardly seem like men. But 
back in the other shell, drooping over their sweeps, 
fagged and beaten, they are men, mere men, with the 
sweat rolling down their cheeks and their mouths 
drawn, and knowing, like the rest of us, disappoint- 
ment and defeat. And so it was with the minority, 
good-humored as they were; and though they came 
back to Washington as a navy officer this autumn went 
up to the West Point-Annapolis game: ‘‘Not go be- 
cause we're going to get beaten!’’ he smiled. ‘Of 
course, we'll get beaten! But what difference do you 
think that makes to me?—I’m a Democrat!’’ You 
found the minority, not in the palm-room-and-onyx 
hotels of the new Washington, but in the homely old 
caravansaries near the Capitol—battered survivors of a 
couple of generations ago, where Southern members 
and their families gathered. In the office you would 
find them—in neighborhood groups, it seemed—talking 
about what ‘‘They,’’ the majority, would do, very 
much as farmers talk at harvest time of what the rail- 
roads or stock markets will do to the price of wheat. 
You could see them in the big dining-rooms—two fam- 
ilies, perhaps, seated round the same long table—the 
quaint old hotel table with a ‘‘castor’’ in the centre and 
suave negro waiters swimming by, balancing an im- 
possible mountain of dishes. At either end of the long 
table sat the head of each family, gravely expounding 
to each other their ideas of policy, their wives beaming 
approval, the young folks listening, respectful. You 
found them in the upper corridors of evenings, seated 
in patriarchal groups with their dark-eyed sons and 
little girls, the eldest daughter in the lonely parlor 
near by perhaps, playing on the piano. On the night 
before the opening in one of these old hotels there was 
such a group as this—the family, and, as it appeared, his 
neighborhood friends, seated about one of the older 
Southern members. He was a veteran of the war, 
of the losing side, and had been wounded. Several 
younger men, one at least a Congressman from his own 
State, were talking with him, as he sat in the corner 
of a sofa, about the state of affairs. ‘‘It seems like they 
think they can do anything!”’ said one of them. The 
youngest shrugged his shoulders: ‘‘I told him,”’ he said 
defiantly, ‘‘that if they made the pork barrel big 
enough, maybe they could do something. But they'd 
have to make it big.’” The old man took no notice of 
this, but continued to smile at the little girl who was 
clambering over his knees. Presently a young woman 
came up from the office, bringing some quinine cap- 
sules. The old legislator had caught cold, as so many 
of his friends had, coming up from the South into the 
wretched weather that ushered in the opening day of 
Congress. It was sleeting outside even then, and a 
cutting wind thrashed across the dripping asphalt. 
They forgot politics and all fell to talking about the 
cold and the quinine pills, and how many you could 
take without making your ears ring. ‘‘They’re five 
grains, sir,’’ said one of the young men solicitously. 
There were many rumors afoot that night. Some one 
had had a conference that day with the President; Sen- 
ator So-and-so could not be found at his hotel: he was 
dining with Such-a-one—potently significant; you 
might have seen him late that evening step out of his 
brougham at the side entrance and quietly disappear to 
his room; it began definitely to be felt that there 
would be no attempt at tariff revision during the pres- 
ent session. From the quarter of the town where these 
matters were doing to the upper corridor in the hotel, 
where the old Southerner sat with his family and his 
friends, was a long way—it seemed all of a mile or 
more. But it was further than that. It was all the 






fresh young faces behind those 
mahogany desks, instead of 
frock-coats and faces old and 
parched and seamed with lines; 
if an embarrassed young woman 
holding a manuscript tied with 
blue ribbons stoed on the ros- 
trum instead of a determined- 
looking, dignified gentleman holding a wooden ham- 
mer, the pictures would be identical. In either cham- 
ber the scene is at once impressive and not without its 
drollery. Its impressiveness must be pretty obvious 
to any patriotic citizen; its drollery lies in the mere spec- 
tacle of these tarnished warriors, veterans of none knows 
how many smoky convention halls, wee-small-hour con- 
ference duels, and election-day battles, seated, chas- 
tened and lamblike, behind heaps of chrysanthemums 
and roses and violets. Both Houses convene at noon, 
and on the morning of opening day a steady stream of 
florists’ wagons flows up Pennsylvania Avenue to the 
Capitol. They come from friends and from folks who 
want a job. Every one gets them—great ‘‘pieces,”’ 
some of them feet high and tied with pink ribbons, 
round which the ruddy face of a Tim Sullivan or a Ben 
Tillman grins, like that of a jovial satyr leering round 
a rosebush. The opening ceremonies consist of a mere 
calling of the Houses to order and a few formal reso- 
lutions. Then an adjournment is taken until the next 
day, when the President’s message is to be read. The 
whole thing does not take more than ten minutes. In 
the House there is almost as much confusion and noise 
as in a stock pit; the Senate maintains its dignity. 


Looking Down from the Gallery 


The meetings and greetings of these eminently 
respectable gentlemen are a pleasure to behold. In 
contrast with the hurly-burly of the House, the Senate 
on such a morning is precisely like a well-ordered 
club. You can scarcely believe that these benign 
statesmen have ever torn each other’s neckbands, 
hurled inkwells, and given each other the lie. With 
the incense of the flowers breathing up all around them, 
the pretty faces and polite lorgnettes looking down 
from the gallery, they behave --ery much as very young 
men are likely to do when ti:-y assume the occasional 
toga of evening clothes.. They bow and beam, cast now 
and then a gracious eye along the galleries as who 
should say, ‘‘Ah, indeed! How pretty!’’ and the slow, 
intense, long-dallying, legislative handshake is pro- 
longed as if toslow music. It is a great moment for 
all, even for the lay-figure-man and the other-man’s- 
man. And it is pretty to watch the proud faces of the 
wives and daughters in the gallery, to see how each 
pair of eyes follows but one of those frock-coats on the 
floor, and how they light up and gleam, and sometimes 
the heads nod instinctively as the owner of that coat 
bows and beams at his fellow members. 

The Lower House, meanwhile, reminds one of a polit- 
ical convention. There isa continuous uproar. Every- 
body is glad to see everybody else, but they show it 
more in the glad-hand manner, talking shop the while, 
perhaps even chewing the butt of a half-smoked cigar. 
Thus the Hon. Billyum Sulzer, Friend of the Peepul, 
stalked about on opening day, a red carnation in his 
buttonhole, his auburn Henry-Clay scalplock hung care- 
fully over his left eye. Many of the Representatives do 
not bother to wear the conventional frock; some seem 





Red-faced, twinkling-eyed Tillman came over to sit by Senator Allison 
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railroads—rural deliveries’’—a fresh voice taking up 
the strain as a tired clerk sat down. A few spectators 
stared sleepily from the galleries—the sort who go to 
public libraries and read papers all day to keep warm. 
In the “Black B just over the clock across the 
room from ‘‘Uncle Joe’’—who stood erect, looking 
straight ahead,with very much the same expression as 
that of an aged eagle on a perch—a dozen or so dusky 
faces showed in the shadow. 





Hearst’s quaint journals, lounged back in his chair 
behind an open newspaper; Smoot, the Mormon, hi: 
desk covered with papers, wrote steadily and painstak 
ingly, as might some careful shopkeeper auditing hi 
accounts; Platt of Connecticut, his sad, world-wear 
face like parchment, gazed off into space; Gorm: 
gazed, too, but with a certain austere amusement, 
though he half heard, and vaguely smiles at what w 
being said. The rest, for the most part, read. Beve 


of the youthful stage states 
man that he seems always 
to be giving an imitation of 
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Author of “The Man with the Hoe and Other Poems” 


And she brought forth her first-born son... 
and laid him in a manger; because there was 
no room for them in the inn. — Luke ii, 7. 


HE hills that had been lone and lean 
Were pricking with a tender green, 
And flocks were whitening over them 
From all the folds of Bethlehem. 


The King of Heaven had come our way, 
And in a lowly stable lay: 

He had descended from the sky 

In answer to the world’s long cry— 
Descended in a lyric burst 

Of high archangels, going first 

Unto the lowest and the least, 

To humble bird and weary beast. 

His palace was a wayside shed, 

A battered manger was His bed: 

An ox and ass with breathings deep 
Made warm the chamber of His sleep. 


Three sparrows with a friendly sound 
Were picking barley from the ground: 
An early sunbeam, long and thin, 
Slanted across the dark within, 

And brightened in its silver fall 

A cart-whee! leaning to the wall. 

An ox-yoke hung upon a hook: 

A worn plow with a clumsy crook 
Was lying idly by the wheel. 

And everywhere there was the feel 
Of that sweet peace that labor brings— 
The peace that dwells with homely things. 


Now have the homely things been made 
Sacred, and a glory on them laid. 

For He whose shelter was a stall, 

The King, was born among them all. 
He came to handle saw and plane, 

To use and hallow the profane: 

Now is the holy not afar 

In temples lighted by a star, 

But where the loves and labors are. 
Now that the King has gone this way, 
Great are the things of every day! 
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dlic building fer the county seat was going to come 
The reading droned steadily on—"" ae, unions— 


In the Senate, however, the desks were nearly filled 
In the diplomatic gallery some young secretary prattled 
to two pretty foreign-looking women about the gray 
heads below, pointing now and then with the head of 


his stick. There was a copy of the message on every 
desk, and most of them were being read. Wetmore 
of Rhode Island, however, who precisely resembles 
the pictures of the ponderous, self-satisfied, good- 
humored ‘‘Trust’’ which appear in Representative 































posing for the portrait— 
“In My Study” or ‘‘ Among 
My Books.” The Vice- 
President-elect, tall even 
sitting down, straight and 
cold as an iron rod, read 
steadily; not as one who 
enthuses, enjoys, or neces- 
sarily for the moment un- 
derstands, but as one who 
appreciates his responsibil- 
ities and will observe the 
conventions and appear 
decorous whatever falls. 
Lodge wrinkled his fore- 
head, appeared restless and 
bored, as though he had 
known all this before. 
Red - faced, twinkling-eyed 
Tillman came over to sit 
by Allison of Iowa, looking 
like a good-humored horse- 
dealer talking to Santa 
Claus. He clapped his 
glasses on his nose and read 
in an undertone from the 
message, following the lines 
with a stubby forefinger. 
Then he looked up, chuck- 
led and jabbed his colleague 
in the ribs, and the vener- 
able leader turned and 
wagged his head and beamed 
very much as a great St. 
Bernard begins slowly to 
pant when he is petted. You 
could not but speculate on 
what part of the message 
they were reading and won- 
der how close the Iowa 
leader was getting to mak- 
ing a categorical statement. 
Some one tried to get him 
to make one once on a bet. 
There were some sheep, re- 
cently sheared, passing in 
the road. ‘‘ Fine sheep those, 
Senator!’’ ‘‘Um,”’ observed 
Mr. Allison, ‘‘they seem to 
be —a— healthy animals.”’ 
**Just sheared, aren't they?”’ 
‘*‘Um,”’ speculated Mr. Alli- 
son, ‘‘One would—a—think 
so. At least, they are 
sheared on this side.’’ ‘‘ Ex- 
travagance in printing, 
agriculture, census of live 
stock, naturalization—’’ As 
the clerk read, ‘‘First and 
foremost, let us remember 
that the question of being 
a good American has noth- 
ing whatever to do with a 
man’s birthplace, any more 
than it has to do with his 
creed,’’ you wondered what 
Senator Knute Nelson of 
Minnesota was thinking— 
old Knute, who was born in 
Norway back in ‘49, and 
who has fought his way up 
through the ranks from the 
very bottom as so many of 
his blue-eyed countrymen 
are fighting their way now 
out there in our big North- 






















































west. ‘‘Elections—Navy— 
Monroe Doctrine — Philip- 
pines—”’ 

Suddenly the murmur 
stopped and the message 


was done. In a moment 
the motion to adjourn was 
made and the preliminaries 
of getting down to work in 
Congress were over. The 
next morning in the cham- 
ber, at the other end of the 
Capitol, industrious Rep- 
resentatives began to cut 
the traditional sluiceways 
through which the wealth 
of the Treasury might begin to flow out into the 
creeks and bayous of their home districts, and in the 
Senate the Platt bill for reducing the representation 
of Southern .States was introduced. Ironical smiles 
played across the faces of the minority members as its 
startling recommendations were droned off by the clerk ; 
two or three, rising to ask ‘‘for my information,”’ 
fired stray skirmish shots. The garden party was over. 
Business had begun and there was trouble to come. 
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Wilt thou play with him as with a bird? 

I will not keep silence concerning his limbs, 

Nor his mighty strength, nor his comely proportion 
Who can open the doors of his face? 








Round about his teeth is terror... . 

His neesings flash forth light, 

And his eyes are like the eyelids of the morning. 
Out of his mouth go burnir 
And sparks of fire leap forth. 

Out of his nostrils a smoke goeth, 


torches, 





As of a seething pot and burning rushes. 
His breath kindleth coals, 

And a flame goeth forth from his mouth. 
In his neck abideth strength, 

And terror danceth before him.—/oé. 


ICKY DALE lived in the seventieth of seventy- 

two mean little cottage villas that stretched 

outward from the heart of the smoke-begrimed 

Junction town dedicated to the purposes of 
the railroad. 

His position was one of some importance. His father 
was an express engineer, and every second day roared 
through the Junction at the head of the Limited— 
ninety miles in ninety-nine minutes, except when it 
was done in ninety-eight. On the other days he took 
the local down as tar as the Junction, and there rested 
in the bosom of his family what time the 2036, the 
Leviathan—-a ‘‘flier’’ of the new sort, as graceful as 
a greyhound, with mighty six-foot driving-wheels and 
grandly curving compound cylinders—was being raked 
out and cleaned and oiled and watered and coaled in 
readiness for her outward journey the next day to the 
far-away town whence she returned, as above set forth, 
on her flying swoop to Chicago. 

A further distinction of Micky’s was that since the 
day of his birth he had not spoken. His ears were 
sharp enough, as were all his senses; but the unruly 
member that causes most of us such grievous trouble 
had in his case never been geared up to its work, with 
the result, among other things, that Micky did not go 
to school in the ordinary sense. He went for an hour 
or two each day to a strange place where he 
learned to telegraph his thoughts upon his fin- 
gers, and to string colored balls upon a wire with 
certain alleged numerical results, and to sit pa- 
tiently while a gentle old lady read to him a 
number of profoundly uninteresting facts. But 
for the rest of the day he was free to do very 
much as he liked. And Micky’s nine years of life 
had revealed nothing that he liked better than 
the road. Every one knew him and was kind to 
him; in the switching yards and in the round- 
house he bore a charmed life, and wherever two 
or three wearers of oily overalls were gathered 
together, Micky was welcomed. These were his 
own people; but even the loftier race of trainmen 
who wore blue and gold uniforms—inspectors, 
station agents, and such like—even the officials 
in store clothes, failed to frown upon him or t» 
chivy him away when he wandered upon the wide 
sweeping platform of the Junction, or other places 
sacred to the public. 

‘The result was that Micky knew a great many 
things that are hidden from the wise and pru- 
dent, and' even from little boys who enjoy the 
doubtful gift of speech. He knew the exact im- 
portance of the lead and lap of a vaive, the use 
of the three-way cock, the purpose of links‘and 
rocker arms; he knew how to couple (and how 
not to uncouple) an air pipe, how to sand a slip- 
pery road, and how best to pull out with a heavy 
load of a frosty morning. He knew in imagina- 
tion the exact feel on the footplate of a loose 
coupling seven coaches back; he knew the use 
of slash-bars and the manner of locking a cross- 
over road, and the vanity of pivoted slots as an 
element in signal interlocking. He knew the 
folly of attempting to pull off the down home 
signal at the Junction while the ‘‘ Main up’”’ was 
“On,”’ and he knew also (although he was too 
small to do it) the exact point in the quadrant 
of a green distant-signal lever at which all the 
weight must be exerted if three-quarters of a 
mile of wire is to pull and not merely to stretch. 
He knew the speech of the telegraph as well as 
the speech of men, and there was no signal of the 
bell code that did not instantly convey a clear 
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message to him, whether of a slow freight, an express 
passenger, a light engine, or a signal sent inerror. In 
a word, he knew a thousand things that have to be 
known in order that you may travel in safety from 
Chicago to St. Paul, but which we pay other people to 
know for us. Micky was one of the great Unpaid— 
the people who know things for the pure love of know- 
ing them, and to whom some obscure piece of technical 
information is a possession and a joy forever. 

Micky’s mother was too much occupied with his five 
little brothers and sisters to pay much attention to 
Micky, and, indeed, he belonged almost as much to the 
road as to his own home. As soon as his light tasks 
were finished he would be off; either townward to the 
Junction, there (if it was one of his father’s days off) 
to await the arrival of Leviathan, and to ride round 
with her to the roundhouse, manning the airbrake for 
all he was worth, so as to stop her nicely on the turn- 
table; or outward along the country road to the South 
Cutting signal tower, where, if his especial chum, 
Jack Carter, were on duty, he would take over entire 
charge of the signaling arrangements, leaving Jack 
the merely brute task of working the distant signal 
levers. Or at other times the amiable driver of a work- 
train engine would take him some ten miles down or up 
the road where there was switching to be done, and, 
being lifted up, he would make cock crows on the 
whistle in a manner that would have deceived the old- 
est flagman on the road. There were glorious spring 
days that he would spend with the plate layers, and 
sit among the primroses on the bank and keep a watch- 
ful eye on the up and down signals, or himself take a 
hand at the tightening of fishplates and step slowly and 
with a bored expression (be sure the last of the gang) 
off the track as an express thundered by and fluttered 
his tousled hair. There were dinners shared with 
friendly brakemen in way cars of freight trains that 
waited while many expresses went by and mingled 
their warm railway smell with the scent of primroses 
and violets, and there were winter afternoon excur- 
sions with lampmen, giddy climbs to signal arms, 





Micky left him and flew to the signal levers to throw them up 


in Sublime Faith 





t 
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Ce 
and evenings rounded off in conclaves before the sand- 
room fire. 
The result of all this was that some twenty miles of 
the road, with its manifold and punctual life, lay 


mapped out in Micky’s mind like a seachart. He knew 


no geography except that of his own part of the road, 
but that he knew well. He had but to shut his eye 
and he saw the track that at the Junction spread 
into a maze of lines, like the full score of an opera, con 
tract at either end to the shining four-track ribbons of 
steel that led tothe world. Every curve and culvert 
and bridge lay open to his eyes; the orchards, the 
meadows, the woods, and the sleepy villages through 
which the steel pathway was laid; the nearest point at 
which a view of the distant signal could be obtained— 
these were all accurately present to his mental vision 
The position of every train within his zone was known 
to him, and even when the road lay quiet and deserted 
in the sunshine, signals up and signalmen reading be- 
side their tower lamps, there was something magnetic 
in the straight or grandly curving steel road that never 
failed to move and thrill him 
There was a grassy bank below the section house 
where, when Jack Carter was off duty at South Cutting, 
and the night man was more than usually grumpy over 
the ‘‘Brotherhood Journal,’’ Micky loved to lie with 
his head on the ground not three feet from the rails 
Thither he would repair some ten minutes before his 
father was due, and listen to the hum of the telegraph 
wires. He could see the distant signal suddenly dip its 
head, and then would listen for the first far-away throb 
of Leviathan. Now the ground begins to tremble, now 
the feather of steam appears over the orchard, and 
now, with a steadily increasing roar, the Limited is com- 
ing down upon him. He could just see the dear out- 
line of the swaying, jumping engine, with his father’s 
face silhouetted against the cab window, when with a 
yell and a deafening clatter the train would scream 
past him. A whirl of dust, a swoop of following paper 
and she was dwindling in the distance. And then with 
a tingle of wire the placid distant signal, that had been 
staring at Micky with its chin sunk on its chest, 
would stretch its easy neck and regard the hori 
zon as though nothing had happened. And the 
eight steel ribbons would sleep and shimmer in 
the sun again, and the telegraph wires would 
ring, and Micky would feel very happy. 

Most of all he loved the long, grimy, happy 
afternoons spent in the roundhouse when Levia- 
than, all covered with brown rusty mire, would 
be given over to the cleaners. Micky worshiped 
the huge machine as though it had been a god, 
and loved it like a brother. He would fondle with 
his hands such of the mighty steel limbs as wer 
within his reach; he would clamber upon the 
new-washed footplate and drive her in imagina- 
tion to the end of the world, with his reversing 
lever well notched up, and the injector so ad 
justed that the half a turn either way would keep 
the boiler full on—up or down grades. He had 
never been frightened, so he was never afraid. 
He crawled, in place of the boys hired for that 
purpose, into the empty fire-box while it was stil! 
reverberating with the waning heat, and removed 
the clinkers and readjusted the grate | . 
climbed into the oily motion until his ston 
was resting on a big-end, and drank in the warm 








atmosphere of machinery, and pored upon Levia 
than’s mysterious bowels In some 1 spects 
Micky was not at all a wise little boy. It never 


was not a sentient creature lo hi 
kind of beast, wild to all the world, but tame t 
his father, Dick the fireman, old Jake the fore 
man, Moses the boss wiper, and most of all to 


occurred to him, for example, that Leviathan 





himself He was as unafraid of her as though 
she had been a Newfoundland puppy His } 
warmed in her neighborhood, and hi 

delight was to be given a tender wheel to clear 


when he would ply his dab of oily w 

strange crooning, sizzing accompanin 

to the note of the groom. It was firmly fixed in 
his mind that Leviathan was incapable zy 
him, and although he heard now and then of 
bruises and worse, he always associated such at 
cidents rather with insufficient familiarity t 
with the brute laws of force and chance 
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His highest ple of all was, when Leviathan had 
r ur bling and simmering in the 
> { \ 1 Ol the tool Loc ker when 
S < on to his train. With what 
" imate sympathy, he then re- 
eg € Le\ s she stood, her black coat polished 
| I herself 
“ 7 satety- 
\ s Ww ctor’s 
sig is € of her 
ex s st ind she 
tei a seemed a 





ally LOOK 





l y 
t ogs ar t he was 
to « is hc t 








appene 
One morn Micky betook 
yuntry toward the signal cabi g 
[he day was hot and windless; the 


red with white d 





t, and Micky panted and perspire 
ig the way rhere 


hh te t t} 
) I 


laste, except 





as he made haste 
why ke should r 
jumping 

pleasant possi 
Jack had not 


whole working « e sis 






Was no reason 





Is heart Was 


with 2 summer filled with 










listant levers 
which were eyo! his small strength It was a Sat- 


Jake Morgan, who pulled freights, 









Micky would certainly be al- 
e dropping ot two emy] boxes 


n of the things any on 
the heart of nin 

y and interest 
down when he reached the 
who knew better than to b 
tairs in full view of a pas 
ight contain the superinten- 
the dandelions until she had 
and cloud of dust 
the wooden paling, dropped 
up the wooden stairs and 


years «'d 








said Jack, who looked rather 

in answer to the expressive 

face, added, *‘No, I can’t say 
as I’m any better; it’s this bilin’ heat as knocks 
Anyway, I can set in my chair a bit now 
That's the ten-forty-four; there's 





me out 








the ven-three east, and she ain't 

yet Jack Carter sank into 

wakefu e which all signalmen 

y towers know—a doze from which the 

test click or whisper of the instruments 
summon them 





yeamed with delight. He was sorry for 
rse, but Jack seemed pretty comfort- 
: Micky did not observe 
Jack’s ‘‘gills’’ and eyes 
the wisdom of his express con- 
1. He merely thanked his 
> was left practically in sole 
tower, and that the sun was 






aoctor, 


nce of 








the place as softly as a bird 
levers leaned forward like 
except the two blue locking- 
h leaned back. Above them, the row 
on the shelf regarded him with 
grim faces on which the needles pointed lifelessly 
to -d Jnder the windows was the 
painted pl road and the signals, and be- 
low i blackboard containing in white 
numbered lever a descrip- 





a racK—all 


of instruments 





t the long 


letters opposite each 





tion of its Dusiness Fast East, No. 1, 1200 
yards’'’—‘‘Fast East, No. 2, 790 yards’’—‘‘Slow 
East starting Fast West from Slow’’—‘‘Slow 
West from si ’andsc on. Micky knew them 


all off by he 
Behind him 
bell codes tog-si 


ditional tim 


1e€W 





what they meant, too 
ll was covered with cards of 
nal regulations, warnings, ad- 


instructions for hand signal- 











ing. and pictur m the colored supplements. 
corner was t graph, a locker for flags and stor 
and a desk for the time book 

Phe ck t in the sunny silence. Now and then 
swaliows would twitter and « hirp under the eaves; now 
and then the telegraph would begin to tick out some 





uninteresting ci t message; now and then the man 
n the chair by the window would grunt or sigh, but 
t was very quiet Micky went over all the steel han- 
i hat ! waste, and, when they were done, 





shir y, saucer-like bells, and when these occu- 
ations were exhausted he went and leaned out of the 


window reathing ightedly the warm, fragrant 





























uir. The cutting was a very shallow one, and its sandy 

sides sloped gr ially down to the level of the line. 

Away to the west the four sh g tracks went straight 

into perspective until they lost in the shimmering 

haze; but two hundred east of the tower they 

whipped rour inder an orcl I a 

cat's ta il sal red Q 1e - 
of heat shimmered and t rhe How much better 
Micky w rounc the far end of the ir 

shelf, and pressed the knob in reply Ding 

ig, ding went tl bell hunka, 

unka went Micky palm, 

finishing aif-turn of the w tt his 

needle at t te end 
of the shelf k of the corre 

sponding ins this time, wl 

the man in ing tower, near 

three miles up the road, got up from his chair and 
walked across the flor Kong,’’ came the reply, ar 
Chunka, chunka, chunka—ch ca’’ again went the 
mall fist, and kong, kong—kong,’’ came the 


answer, followed byt 


1¢ swinging of the Four Trees in 
rr to ‘‘Ro All of which, being inter- 
preted, means that some seven miles down the r 
ordinary passenger train was hastening on its way; that 
' that the next tower had ac- 


Kong, 
r 


+ ad lear ’’ 
dicat« ag Ciea 





oaa an 


Micky had accepted it; 
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cepted it, and that signals could now be lowered to 
permit its passage 
Micky, witha gla at the lethargic man who now 
struggled out of his chair and went to the time book, 
laid hold of the west starting signal, and, bracing him- 
self on the sl iadrant, pulled it ‘Off But this 
far g it needed Jack Carter's 
and » haul over the lever of the two 





eir long wires and heavy coun 








terweights. And here it is to be noted that the young 
" tl signaling engineer had invented, pat 
é ,a aused to be introduced into all main road 





sigl towers a new locking bar, which had to be put 


gnai t I r g 











O r all the fast road signals were down, and 
Of e they could be let up tann ryed Micky 
irly, because it was very stiff, and necessitated 
issistance of Jack Carter before Micky could throw 
e signals a train had passed. Its purpose 
W idmirable ked all the sidings and cross-ove1 
witl t road signals; but then you had to 
en n be to p t ove Wherein lies thé one little 
long as you have ti 

bend on a humay ng al the handle end of it 


pene © - 
Jack Carter, sweating from his 
weakness, hair, 
nother silence 


stood watch 


exertions and from 
sank back into his « and there followed 
filled with and heat. Micky 
the clock as the minutes crept by, until 
t ts on the Junction bell summoned him 
» instrument, which he turned to ‘‘ Train on 
He knew it had left the Junction, and watched 


pause, 






two snarl 


le vers are Worl ked, 
ind the intimate life 


places them on a 


but the fact that in them 
instruments manipulated 
of railways observed and controlled 
pinnacle of boyish fav This, if you are 
may cast you down; but when you remember that there 
is no passion of t no just for technical 
perfection, no abandoned absorption equal to that ex 
ercised by the Small Boy in a forbidden task, you may 
take heart again, and under the 
vision of ‘an authorized signalman, the evolutions nec 
essary for your safety will be performed with zest and 
an unholy zeal for scrupulous and punctual detail. 
Now, all the things that Micky did in the signal tower 
that summer morning—all the signals he sent and re 
the trains that went by in safety under his 
his traffickings with a freight train that had 
to be switched—would make an interesting story, but it 
is not this story. Enough to say that for three hours 
he toiled swiftly and joyfully in the increasing heat, 
while poor Jack Carter began to look more and more 
queer, and to talk of telegraphing for the relief man. 
But as Micky took everything off his hands except the 
locking bars and distants, he made shift to struggle 
along until two o’clock, when he would 
usual and could go home. But the sun, striking verti 
cally down upon the began to make him feel 
giddier and sicker every moment, and at 1:30, when the 
Eastbound Limited, in charge of Micky’s father and 
Leviathan, was ‘‘signaled’’ from the Junction, he | 
barely strength to pull off the levers, and to strug 
back and collapse into his chair. And then 
began to feel very drowsy. 
Observe in this place how two currents of 


larity; 
electric 


a traveler, 


concentration, 


believe that, supe! 


ceived, all 
hand, all 


be relieved as 


towel 








he 
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trotted on and refused to turn his head 


As soon as he saw 


for its appearance round the curve. 

the steam billowing among the trees he released the 
catches of the distant signa! levers, which slammed over 
with a crash that shook the tower. (This train wis 


remember 
way.) 


so the objectionable lock- 
At the same time he gave 
the instrument communi- 
and waited until the 
on road."’ The train, a poor 
snorted and clanked and 
ip his signals one by one 
He was scrupulously care- 


on the slow road, 
ing bar was not in the 
two stro} 
cating with Four Trees « 
needle turned to ‘‘ Train 
thing with a yard 

rumbled by, Micky t 
as the way car p assed them 
ful to ad passed, he had 
thrown up a signal before the engine had barely passed 
it, producing thereby an angry whistling, and a storm 





es on the knob of 


rossing, 





rowing 


wait until it because once 








f g 
of yellow paper that raged between the South Cutting 
tower and headquarters for a month afterward. Then 
he rang ‘‘ Road cle two strokes followed by one—to 
the Junction, which replied by a single stroke and a 
turning of its need st to ‘‘Road clear’’ and then to 

Road closed A minute afterward he received a sim 
ilar signal from Four Trees crossing, and gave a similar 
reply; the needles tood ight, the road slept 
again and there was a great peace 


incredul reader, that the comings 


| )' ) not marvel 
ind goings of 


going express trains should thus be con 
trolled by babes. More often than you think, when you 
are storming across this continent, and churches and 
factories, villages and quiet fields, are fleeing past your 





being handed on from point to point by 
ind with complete safety 
moreover, your rushing 
that arch meddler, that 


vision, you are 
r authorized person 
than you think 
destinies are in the hands of 
imp of mischief, the Small Boy. Again with perfect 
safety. The fact that signal towers and telegraph 
offices are prohibited places. and advertise the prohibi- 
tion in their windows, would alone ensure their popu- 


entirely un 


More often 


purely fortuitous circumstance may cross and 
fuse into a lurid possibility. Somewhere in Chi 
some vast building operation was in prog 
ress on the Lake front, which necessitated the 
use of enormous piles of heavy timber. The con- 
tractor ran short of this timber, and his work 
threatened to come to a standstill. So he tele 
graphed to a timber merchant in a Northwestern 
town to send him a certain number by rail with 
out delay. The timber merchant hustled the 
freight traffic manager, the freight traffic mana 
ger hustled the assistant traffic manager, the as- 


cago 





sistant traffic manager hustled the yard superin 
tendent, the yard superintendent hustled the 
loading foreman, and the foreman hustled the 
gang, with the result that one of them, when 


the last of the long logs had been swung upon the 
wide flats, failed to hammer home with his mallet 
the last hook of the last chain that bound them 
to the car. The other current began in a cheery 
microbe which found itself on a recent holiday 
upon Jack Carter's re pocket-handkerchief, 
whence it was snuffed up into his nose, coiled 
itself comfortably up in his inside, and, obeying 
the divine command, began to be fruitful and 
multiply. The result of its highly complicated 
operations was that the works of Jack Carter’s 
body were brought up with a round turn at 1:32 
P.M. on this July day, what time the freight train 
with the long timbers approached on its journey 
to Chicago that section of the road controlled from 
Jack Carter’s signal-box. 

The freight train, as is the fate of freight trair;, 
had in the course of its fifteen hundred and fifty 
mile journey been subjected to many humilia- 
tions. It had been required to wait while slow 
passenger trains got in front of it and delayed it 
by innumerable stoppages at small stations. It 
had been switched at unimportant sidings to pick 
up unimportant cars; it had been held up here 
and sidetracked there, all because fussy 
yard engine wanted to cross the road in front of 
it; it had, when things seemed to be going nicely 
and there appeared to be a chance of a good run, 
had signals thrown up in its very face. On the 
occasion of one of the last of these affronts, it 
had been pulled up with a series of jerks and jars 
which, completing the effect of seven hours of 
jolting, neatly undid the hook which the laborer al- 
ready mentioned had failed to hammer home. So that 
the great sixty-foot logs, each weighing several tons, 
were now secured only at one end, and, half-inch by 
half-inch, began to spread themselves out. And the top 
one wabbled 

Let us now, without an unseemly hurrying to con- 
clusions, observe the circumstances in the South Cut- 
ting signal tower at 1:32 P.M. The signals for the East 
Slow road had been ‘‘Off’’ for some time, and the 
freight train had been already signaled ““On road" 
from the Junction. The signals on the East Fast road 
had, as we know, been also pulled off for the passage of 
Limited due to pass at 1:43. There was nothing 
coming on either of the West roads. For two minutes 
there brooded over the tower the last interval of peace 
it was destined to know that day. Jack Carter was 
breathing heavily, with his eves shut, in his chair, and 
Micky, who had opened all the windows, and who was 
becoming rather concerned at Jack Carter’s silence and 
queer, sleepy behavior, stood by the instrunients with 
an anxious expression on his red, perspiring little face. 
Outside there was not a sound, but of the birds that 
chattered and chirruped in the sunshine or cheeped 
under the eaves. The rails shone and expanded in the 
heat; the corn in the field stood still and drowsed, the 
poppies flared on the and within in the silence 
the clock ticked. For two minutes the spell remained 
unbroken, until the rumble of the approachfng freight 
train made itself heard, and there was once more an 
outbreak of clamor as the signal levers slammed over 
under Micky’s releasing touch, the bells rang, and the 
long uneven monster clanked and panted past, Micky 
curiously regarding the giant timbers on the great flat 
cars. Micky gave ‘‘Road clear’’ to the Junction, and 
“‘On road"’ to Four Trees siding, and then waited for 
news of his father. 

But we will follow the freight train. It went on its 
laborious way up the road until, two miles beyond 
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South Cutting, it reached the top of the “bank.” 
There was now a steep down grade, and beyond it a 
sharp curve, so the driver of the freight train shut off 
steam as his way car topped the bank, and applied his 
brakes. It was done a little suddenly—suddenly enough 
to give the last impulse needed to send the top timber 
wabbling off its balance just as the train began to take 
the curve. The huge log rolled down. One end was 
driven into the ground, ditching the car, and, in obedi- 
ence to certain elementary laws of gravity and cen- 
trifugal forces, the derailed car, pulling suddenly on a 
curve against the momentum of the train, dragged two 
empty coal cars after it, which in their turn derailed 
the caboose. One of the long timbers walloped off the 
pile and crashed across the Eastbound Fast road. 

The engineer jumped down and hurried back toward 
the wreckage, where he met the conductor hurrying up 
from the rear of the train. They looked at each other 
for a second. 

‘‘Here’s a picnic,’ said the driver, ‘‘and no mistake. 
It’s a case of send for the wrecker,” 

A second later they both saw that the Eastbound 
Fast signals were off, and remembered the Limited. 

**Run, Billy, run like the devil to the tower!’’ shouted 
the driver to his fireman; the rear brakeman flew back 
to flag the flier. 

The regulations provide for such emergencies with 
much care and forethought, but in this case there was 
not much time to spare. The Slow roads were laid 
outside the Fast roads, hence in this case the danger of 
a breakdown that fouled the adjoining set of rails. 
Fortunately, however, the smash occurred barely four 
hundred yards away from a tower, and the fireman 
was soon there with his message. In fact, he deliv- 
ered it at 1:39. 

And one second later, Micky, who had been making 
ineffectual efforts to wake up Jack Carter in the South 
Cutting box three miles down the road, was startled by 
the ‘‘canceling’’ message ringing on the Four Trees in- 
strument. Before he had time to pass it on, the tele- 
graph began hurriedly toclick out ‘‘C R. C R. C R.”"— 
the call for South Cutting. Micky, who began to feel 
a little crowded, and to realize that here was some 
complication beyond his experience, ran to Jack and 
shook his arm violently. But the man was obviously 
ill; he had a queer mottled look, and only settled down 
deeper into his chair, breathing noisily. And again 
the telegraph began to call. 

Micky in despair hurried to it and gave the answer- 
ing signal. Then, letter by letter, came the alarming 
message, ‘‘ East—Fast—road—fouled—at—Four Trees 
—stop—Limited.’’ Micky was railway wise enough to 
realize quickly the grave import of the message and 
the absolute necessity of stopping the express at all 
costs. All this crowded into his head as he read the 
final letters, and just as ‘‘D’’ had clicked out and he 
was pressing the key in acknowledgment his heart 
jumped right into his mouth. 

For from the instrument shelf he heard the tiny click 
given by an electric bell signal when it is about to 
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speak, and the same second, ‘‘Ding! ding!’’—clearly, 
trenchantly beating on the silence, with the startling 
suddenness of inanimate mechanical things actuated 
from a distance, the Junction bell sent its message of 
ruin and death: ‘‘Train on road’’—the Limited! His 
father’s train! 

The next things happened very quickly. In an 
ecstasy of terror Micky rushed to the man in the chair, 
who must be roused at all costs. He pulled at his arms, 
at last he slapped him on the face with his open palm. 
But it was like slapping a side of bacon; the man only 
settled down into the chair in a grotesque, drunken 
attitude. 

Micky left him and flew to the signal levers to throw 
them up. But not one of them would move. Of 
course! the hideous blue locking bar leaned derisively 
over where Carter had pulled it ten minutes before. 
One short, frantic struggle convinced Micky that it 
was immovable by him. And all this took place in ten 
seconds from the ringing of the ‘‘Train on road”’ signal 
Micky’s heart leaped and fluttered like a bird in his 
breast; the sweat ran into his eyes as the hot tears 
began to flow out of them: 

Suddenly he remembered Leviathan! In a moment 
this strange little person gave up being a man, cast his 
worldly wisdom to the winds and became a little child 
again. Leviathan would not hurt him; she would stop 
for him. They were friends, and if she saw him in 
front of her she would certainly stop. He never 
thought of his father but as an implacable being who 
made time, and allowed no tender affections to inter- 
fere with that religion of an express engineer. But 
Leviathan was different—she would understand. 

Like a streak of lightning he was out through the 
door, down the stairs, over the rail, and running for his 
life down the Eastbound passenger track to meet the 
express, his eyes blinded, his throat choking, and his 
heart almost bursting with excitement. He ran and 
stumbled over the ties, and ran and stumbled again 
like a child demented. Already in the distance he 
could hear the steady, throbbing roar of Leviathan 
ramping along with that easy, swaying motion peculiar 
to heavy engines with a rather high centre of gravity 
when traveling at express speed along a well-ballasted 
road. Now he could see her at the far end of the 
long, shining tangent, now she saw him, and began a 
sharp, alarmed whistling. Micky kept thinking hard 
to himself, ‘‘She won’t hurt me, she won't hurt me, 
she can'¢ hurt me.’’ But still she came on, swallowing 
the ground. 

When she was five hundred yards away, Micky 
stopped, turned round, and began deliberately to trot 
back again in front of the thundering train. The 
whistling continued, and Micky knew by the shudder- 
ing vibration of the rails that the brakes were being 
puton. But heavy trains traveling at 59.7 miles per 
hour are not pulled up all at once, and in another min- 
ute Leviathan seemed to Micky to be close upon him, 
roaring through her safety valves, screaming through 
her whistle. Still, stifling the fear that would creep 
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into his heart, he trotted on and refused to turn h 
head and look back. He put his trust in Leviatha: 
And that is why the nd se ngers sitting at lunch 
the Limited, and trying to warm the roast muttor 
against the baked potatoes, suddenly found the 
plates, knives, forks, and glasses beginning to trave 
across the table by little jumps into their laps. And 


that is why the attendants, those strange creatures be 

tween a ship’s steward and a ticket collector, had to 
hold on by the backs of seats while the gravy climbed 
out of the tureens up their sleeves. And that is why 


divers old ladies in the train were exceedingly alarmed, 
and huddled themselves helplessly against the cushions 
while the brake-shoes bit and ground, and the whole 
tonnage of the train groaned and travailed in the grip 
of a power that was less than air. 

It was a close thing—so close that Micky had one 
moment’s distrust and agonizing doubt as he felt Levi- 
athan’s hot breath upon his neck; so close that whe: 
the last turn had been given to the airbrakes,.and half 
the wheels of the train were locked, she still cams 
sliding and skidding along; so close that when she did 
come to a stand the pilot was lumping against Micky’s 
calves. Not until then did he pause and turn round 
lifted up his arms toward the warm, trembling machine, 
and dropped with—yes, wzth acry. And as Sam Dale 
left the cab and came tearing round to lift up his son 
the frantic figure of a flagman appeared running round 
the curve, violently waving a red flag. 





UT express trains are stayed by nothing except 

wholesale death, and in three minutes she was off 
again, proceeding gingerly on the down road toward 
the wreckage. The freight conductor had explained 
some things, and Jack Carter’s relief, who arrived at 
the same time, explained the rest. They got the sick 
signalman to the hospital just in time, where he lay for 
a fortnight unconscious while the storms of reports, 
queries, memoranda, schedules, reprimands, and affi- 
davits passed harmlessly over his head. 

And Micky! Micky lay comfortably on the cushions 
in an empty drawing-room on the Lin nited. They had 
given him tickly stuff to drink, that burned his throat, 
and lighted a fire in his inside, and made him feel 
drowsy. He was still tingling with the sensation of 
the strange shout he had uttered, and, fearfully and 
cautiously, making quiet experimental noises in his 
throat. 

From where he lay he could hear the clickity-click as 
they crossed the switches, swung back to their own road 
again, and began gathering speed to make up the lost ten 
minutes. And from the top of her smokestack —_ h 
he could not see, Leviathan sang to him this son 


Micky Dale, Micky Dale, Micky Dale, Micky Dale! 
Won’t you come, won’t you come, won’t you come with me 
When my clacks are al! a-clatter and the cinders all a-scatter, 
What’s a mile or more the matter, if you come with me! 


? 


And he drowsed happily. 





SAW THREE walking and of all I loved 
The Second best, the likest unto me. 
The First had fellowship with brutes and on 
His brow was stamped the brand of hate and sin. 
No pain of penitence was in his eyes; 
No dream of higher things was in his heart. 
He knew no law but Self and never gazed 
Above the mire. With ravening hand he struck 
His climbing comrade down and snatched the 
prize 

Of Life at cost of others’ pain. He drained 
The cup of pleasure with a swinish zest, 
Despite his brother’s thirst, whom from the feast 
He dashed aside with gnashing, snarling greed.— 
I could not love this First, that never knew 
A throb of softness nor the kindly pang 
Of pity—even tho’ I saw in him 
What once I was.—For he was Yesterday. 


By 


The Third was nobler than the highest dream 
Of all I longed to be. Upon his head 
There fell the light of utter good. He went 
Serene and whitely in a way that had 
No thorns or stumbling. With a gentle hand 
He helped each climber to a higher place 
And with compassion’s tender touch he balmed 
The wounds of falling. In his heart there was 
No thought of ill, for all desire was gone 
And only Love’s divine absolving left, 
That pardoned every weaker’s fault. He saw 
The lower, yet he chose the higher, path 
And longed to see all feet set fast therein. 
He trod the earth yet looked upon the stars. 
And this bright, purged, winged walker was 
To-morrow—what I might be but was not. 
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But ah, the Second! How my heart went out 
To him! He walked an upward way, yet oft 
He fell, but rose a little higher on 
For every fall. Upon his face were many tears, 
The tears of sorrow for the ill he did. 
Yet still he evil wrought. But in his eyes 
I saw the pain of weakness; in his heart 
I heard a prayer for strength. He fixed his gaze 
Upon the skies, yet oft his glances roved 
And wavered to the earth. And many times 
He ate the bitter ashen fruit when sweet 
Was near at hand and often chose the road 
To needless pain, when blossomed pathways stretched 
Before. And so he staggered, stumbled, fell; 
And rose and groped and clung and climbed; and luved 
And hated, sighed and smiled and cursed and prayed 
And sinned and sobbed and suffered and aspired. 
And him I knew for what I am—To-day. 
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The Burglar and the Blizzard 


The Christmas Adventure of a: Country Gentleman, an Aristocratic 
Robber, and a Lady of Quality, told in Three Parts 
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SYNOPSIS OF PART ONE were huddled about her, and over all a silk coverlet not been able to find any tragedy He had thought 
eo hences fenving tenn’ techen inte end vobhed oces originally tied like a shawl under her chin, had s ipped himse lf I ard, perhaps unchivalrous, but n ww he knew 
ey Holland determines to visit his own place to make sure sidewise and fell like a hussar’s jacket from one shoul better Now he knew what it was to feel personally 
that everything is secure. He arrives at night in a snowstorm and dis- det Her hair stood like a dark halo about her little outraged at a woman's discomfort 
covers a masked man in his library. The burglar proves to be a former face, making it seem smaller and younger, almost too ‘*Good God!"’ he cried, ‘‘what a night you have had. 
schoolmate named McVay. Holland intends to keep McVay in the small for the magnificent « s that lig] it Geot How wicked, how abominable, how criminal 
meer morning, when he will deliver him to the police, but the frey, tolerably well versed in feminine tions, said ‘It has been a dreadful night,”’ said the girl, ‘‘but it 
burglar s that his sister is waiting for him in a hut a mile away to himself 6) at he had never seen such blue eyes is nobody fault 
As the storm grows herce Hoiland, although incredulous, consents to go ri . . ‘ . 
for Miss McVay. He locks the burglar in a clothes closet and goes out And suddenly, wl 1e looked at her and her desper “Of cours it somebody's fault answered Geof- 
mito the storm. Mies McVay, her brother asserts, is ignorant of his crimi ate plight, pity be » in him a sort of fury protec-  frey It must be Do you mean to tell me no one’is 
nal actions, believing him to be temporarily acting as a night watchman tion, the awakenins the masculine instinct toward to blame when I have been sitting all night with my 

beauty in distress er women feet on the fender and you . 
PART TWO he had admired—w l-cared-for ( tainly said she with at extraordinarily sweet 
voung creatures—had alway | to arouse smi I could wish we might have changed places. 
EOFFREY with a love of adventure He nad seen it in other men, had seen their heart I wish to Heaven we might,’’ returned Geoffrey, 
s pres x 1 ‘ t wrung because an able-bodied girl must take a trolley ind meant it Never before had he yearned to bear 
t ns s ur ead of her father’s carriage, but he himself had the sufferings of another He had often seen that it 
d ~ \ was advisable, suitable, just that he should, but burn- 
ss é Ir ingly to want to w: new experience 
k this ever ‘Thank you,”’ said the girl, *‘but I'm afraid there is 
1 nothing to be done 
4 \ n g ‘‘Nothing to be done!"" He dropped on his knees 
M De s before the black monster of a stove. ‘‘Do you suppose 
x Mc\ ret t, b he was awar I'm here to do nothing?’’ 

t k S » leave a ‘You are here, I think, for shelter from the storm.”’ 
locked in a set in empty house with some hours It had not occurred to him before that she looked 
‘ sure at | upon him as a chance wanderer. 

I ( s visible That shows your ignorance of the situation. Iam 

f the wing here to rescue you. I left my fireside for ro other 
gy gone al reasor As I came along I said at every blast, ‘That 
t t was poor, poor girl I set out to bring you to safety. I 

r To make head begin to think I was born for no other reason.”’ 

S truggle, and he She smiled rather wearily: ‘‘ Your coming at all is so 
wat ev step Still the strange that I could almost believe you if 

e was St ind as his You may thoroughly believe me, more easily per- 

j ‘ aged with the en haps when I tell you I did not particularly want to 

f d time to think of come. I started out at dawn very cross and 

e¢ y cold, because I did not know what I was going to 

I 9 € t he was wet to the find ’ 

t 4 é lf a dozen ‘But I thought you said you did know that 
‘ | etrated every you were going to rescue a girl?”’ 

’ “A girl, yes. But what's a mere girl? How 
yon the landscap many thousand girls have I seen in my life? Is 
i nd snow \ that a thought to turn a man’s head? What I 
I sion 0 did not know was that I was going to find you.’ 
ert wever wretched, s “The fire will never burn with the chimney 

strewn on the floor,’’ she said mildly. 

D ; ich the dvo ‘Well, I've said it, you see,’’ he answered, 
H i enemy an op and you won't forget it, even if you do change 
D lid not knox t the subject.’’ He turned his attention to the 
[ I ved fire. Where is the man, worthy of the name, 

) t or I to whom th« business of fire building is not 

1 serious?s 

i yr shows 1 Presently, seeing he needed help, she dropped 

e only to her knees beside him and tried to shove a 
oO f, where piece of wood into place. In the process her 
: numbed fingers touched his, and ke instantly 
¢ é yvered witl dropped everything to catch her hand in both 
S McVay of his 
" t oO the ‘Your hands are as cold as ice,’’ he said, 
n whic holding them tightly, and thanking Fate that 
is Ger K ul his bounty had fallen to his lot 
‘ ‘ he | She withdrew them. ‘‘You are too conscien 
en fe g r 4 and final tious,’ she said. ‘‘That is not part of the duty 
t » be Geoffrey had of a rescue party. 
’ te len of tl nothing at “Tt is, it is,"’ said Geoffrey violently. ‘‘It is 
ena girl McVay had said. He had told him- the merest humanity.”’ 
it ig, yet found himself ‘‘Humanity?”’ 
: st the sight of abeautiful face Chwalatic qaadign “To me, of course, if you will pin me down.”’ 
beautiful so to triumph over re *‘Oh, there is no reason for the rescued to be 
sorts of strange garments He dropped on his knees before the stove humane.” 














“They ought to be 
grateful,”’ 

‘They. are.’’ 

“Gratefuller then. Is 
it nothing that I have 
taken all the trouble to 
be born and grow up and 
live just to come here 
for you?’’ 

‘Perhaps I could be 
gratefuller if there were 
any prospect of a fire.’’ 

“Oh, curse the fire!’’ 
said Geoffrey, rising from 
his knees. ‘‘Who minds 
about it?"’ 

“IT mind very much.”’ 

‘Well, you mustn't 
You must not mind about 
anything, because it sets 
up too strong a reaction 
in me. There’s no telling 
what I might not do 
under the stress. Come 
away from this wretched 
place. The fires will burn 
in my house, and that is 
where we are going.’”’ 

‘I can’t do that,’ she 
said, looking very grave. 

‘You can't do anything 
else.’’ 

‘I must wait for my 
brother. He’s out some- 
where in this storm, and 
if he comes back and 
finds me gone—"’ 

“Oh, your brother,” 
said Geoffrey, ‘I forgot 
all about him. He's at 
my house already. He 
sent me for you.”’ 

*Oh,"’ said she sigh- 
ing with relief, and then 
added maliciously, ‘‘then 
my plight was not re- 
vealed to you ina vision?”’ 

“The vision is with me 
now.”’ 

She had learned to per- 
fection the art of allow- 
ing her mind to drift 
away when she thought 
it advisable. 

‘‘And so you took poor 
Billy in?’’ she said. 

Geoffrey coughed. 

‘Well, in a sense,’’ he 
answered. 

She rose. ‘‘We'll go at 
once,’’ she said. ‘‘Is it 
far?’’ 

‘‘Not very, but it is go- 
ing to be hard work.’’ 

He felt more practical. 
His delight had slipped 
from him at the realiza- 
tion of her relationship 
to McVay. For a mo- 
ment he felt depressed; then, as he saw her struggling 
to undo the knot that held the comforter about her, 
he forgot everything but the pleasure of doing her 
service. And in the midst of this joy, the coverlet slid 
to the ground and revealed her clad from head to foot 
in his sister’s sables. 

There was a pause. 

‘‘What are you looking at?’ she asked 

“That is a nice warm coat you have on." 

‘‘Isn’t it!’ she rubbed her cheek against the high 
collar with a tenderness trying to any masculine on- 
looker. ‘‘It saved my life.”’ 

It was on the tip of Geoffrey's tongue to ask if he 
was not entitled to a similar claim on her considera- 
tion, but he suppressed it. Was it possible that she did 
not know that the garments she wore were stolen? 
Could any sane woman really believe that sable coats 
fell naturally to the lot of night watchmen? Her man- 
ner was candor itself, but how should it not be? What 
more inevitable than that she should make an effort to 
deceive a casual stranger? She had the most evident 
motives for behaving exactly as she did. Justso, how- 
ever, he had reasoned about McVay, and yet McVay 
had been sincere. There had been a girl in distress ex- 
actly as he had said. It was contrary to all reason, but 
it was true. Might not the girl be true too? Was it 
not possible, he asked himself, and answered that it 
was more than possible—it was the truth. He chose to 
believe in her, and turned his anger against McVay, 
who could drag her through such a mire. He felt the 
tragedy of a high-minded woman tricked out in stolen 
finery, and remembered with a pang that he himself 
was hurrying on the moment of disillusion. 

“TI wonder,” she said, “if I could take some things 
with me. Is it impossible for me to carry a bag?” 

‘Yes, but not for me.”’ 

“It would be only this."’ She held a small Russia 
leather affair legibly marked with Mrs. Inness’s initials. 

‘T will take it,’’ said Geoffrey. His faith was sorely 
tried. 

She moved about collecting things and packing, and 
presently remarked: ‘But if Billy is all right, why 
didn’t he come for me himself?’’ 

‘Oh, because—’’ Geoffrey hesitated an instant, and 
her fears interpreted the pause 

‘‘He’s hurt. You are keeping it from me. 
deceiving me.”’ : 

“IT would scorn to deceive you,"’ said Geoffrey with 
passion, and looked at her to find some answer to the 
reverse question which he did not put into words. 

She did not appear to understand. 


You are 





























Holland let McVay out of the closet 
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Then why didn’t he come?’’ she asked 

He had been out in the storm already. 
I thought it was my turn."’ 

‘I think you must be stronger than 
Billy She cast a reflective glance at his 
shoulders, and to find him- 


ie was ashamed 
flattered. 
He is really safe at your house 
‘I hope so. I did my best,’’ he 
grimly 
She looked at him gravely. ‘‘You have 
been very kind toa stranger,’’ she said 
And at this point Geoffrey made the fatal 
mistake of his dealing with her. It did not 
occur to him that he was going to shield 
McVay, but he thought a more advanta- 
geous time could be found for telling her the 
truth, in case, of course, she did not know 
it already. He felt that he himself would 
be better able to deal a cold blow when she 
was warm and sheltered. No man, he said 
to himself, could be disagreeable to a girl 
who had no one to depend on but himself. 
So he said: ‘‘He was not exactly 
a stranger to me. We were at 
school together.”’ 
‘Oh, another of Billy's friends. 
I never knew such a person for 


self inordinately 


returned 


discovering friends at the most 
opportune times. He never wants 
anything but what a 
friend turns up. Did 
you find him wander 


ing about, or did he 
come and demand ad- 
mittance?”’ 

‘Why, neither exactly. 
I was not in the house at 
the time. He felt he 
knew me well enough to 
walk in.”’ 

‘‘He never told me he 
had a friend in the neigh- 
borhood.”’ 

‘*We have not met since 
we were at school.’’ 

‘‘He had not seen you 
since he was at 
and yet he felt he knew 
you well enough to walk 
in on you!’’ 

“Yes, he 
in, and then 
let him go.’’ 

‘‘Men are so queer!”’ 
she exclaimed with a lit- 
tle laugh that had a 
spice of admiration in 
it, under which Geoffrey 
writhed. He was. sail- 
ing under such false 
colors as her brother's 
benefactor. 

‘‘We ought to be start- 
ing,’ he said. 

She looked round the 
room. “I hate to leave 
all these nice things,’’ she 
said. Billy is so fond 
of them. There is some wine that some one gave 
him that he says is really priceless.’’ 

‘*Leave it,’’ said Geoffrey shortly. 

‘One would think you were a teetotaler from that 
tone. I wonder if I could not take one bottle as a sur- 
prise to Billy. He would like to contribute something 
to your hospitality, Iam sure. Besides, if I leave it, it 
may be stolen.” 

‘*Yes, it may be stolen.”’ 
face. 

“Then 

‘I ask you as a favor to leave it behind."’ 

Nothing could have been more charming than her 
manner of yielding, sweet and quick like a caress. It 
made him feel how pitiful and sordid it all was. 

They started immediately, started with a certain 
gayety. Geoffrey chose to remember only that they 
were together through a hard adventure, and that it 
was his part to smooth her way. The bond of difficul- 
ties to overcome united them. They felt the intimacy 
of a single absorbing interest. They had nothing to 
think of but accomplishing their task—of that, and of 
each other. As far as they could see were snow and 
black trunks of trees. They scarcely remembered that 
any one but themselves existed. 

Now justly he could admire something besides her 
beauty. Her courage warmed his heart. Yet with all 
her spirit she made no attempt to assert her independ- 
ence. She turned to him at every point. He guided 
her past the scenes of his own disasters, and saved her 
from the mistakes he had already made. 

But only for a little while did they move forward in 
this delightful exhilaration. Before they had gone far 
she grew silent, and whén she did answer him spoke 
less spontaneously. She asked for neither help nor en- 
couragement, but plunged along as steadily as she was 
able. Her skirts, however, wet and heavy, hampered 
her desperately, and the exertion of walking through 
the thick snow began to tell. Geoffrey made her stop 
every now and then for a breathing spell, but at length 
she stopped of herself. 

‘‘Have we done half yet?’’ she asked 

‘Just about,’’ he answered, stretching truth in order 
to encourage her. But he saw at once that he had 
failed—that she had had a hope that they were nearer 
their destination—that she began to doubt her own 
powers. Presently she moved forward again in silence. 

He began to be alarmed lest they should never reach 
his house, yet took comfort in the thought, as he looked 
at her, that whatever strength she had she would use 
to the end. No hysterical despair would exhaust her 


school, 


just walked 
I would not 


He looked down into her 


beforehand. She would not fail thr 
mination. Whether « et 
a thief, she was a e \ t yes, al 
one, he thought, looking down upon he t 
the snow. 

Presently he held out | ind in sile 
silently took it. This was to Geoffrey the ex 
of his whole life This wa t 

Once as they stood resting, the wind, w 
nately had been at their backs the entire 
her against him, wl she remained an 
weak to mov It was he who set her gently her 
feet again 

The latter part of the irne she made 
wholly by his help, and whe: 
piazza she could not have managed the little step h 
he not virtually lifted her up. He took her ectly t 
the library, and laid her onthe sofa. Theft ing to 
the absence of McVay, had gone (t Geof 
some time with his ber 1 to 
When he turned toward her again > was sleeping lik 





a child 


The sight was too much for his own wear 


reflecting that McVay was either gone or still saf 
stretched himself on the hearth-rug and wa 
asleep ais”. 

IV 





ne till sleeping peace 





it > $Ola and § the girl 
He almost wished that she 


dreadful surprises that the house held for her Her 


eyelashes curved long and dark on her cheek. Geoff: 
turned away quickly. 
He had awakened with a sudden disagreeable convik 








tion that people have been known to smother to de 
in closets. He stole quietly from the 
upstairs with not a little anxiety 
his dread that he would have been really relieved to see 
the closet door standing open as an in 
that it did not hide a corpse. It was, however, locked 
as he had left it. But as he hastened to undo it, a 
voice from within reassured him Well, where have 
you been all this time?’ 





library and ran 


Indeed, so great was 


mediate prool 


‘You may be thankful I’m back at all. It did n 
look like it, at one time.”’ 

**Where is Cecilia?’ 

‘**Downstairs, asleep.”’ 

McVay gave a little giggle. ‘‘Ah,’’ he said, ‘I bet 
you have had the devil of a time. I bet you wis! 
once or twice that you had let me be the one to go 

“It wasn’t child’s play.”’ 

“Child's play! I rather think not. These things are 


all well enough among men, but women—"’ He waved 
his hand, ‘‘So sensitive, so cloistered !”’ 

‘*Your sister behaved nobly,”’ said Geoffrey severel 

‘Bound to, Holland, bound to. Still it must have 
been a shock.”’ 

‘‘It was a hard trip for any woman.’ 

McVay looked up. ‘‘Oh,”’ he said, ‘‘I] wasn't speak- 
ing of the trip. I meant about me. What did she 
say?”’ 

‘She did not say anything. She went to sle 

“She did not say anything when you told her I was 
booked for the penitentiary !’’ 

“Oh,"’ said Geoffrey, and there 
Then he added, 
must know.’’ 


’ 


was a slight pause 
4 


‘*Why should i tell her what she 





T WAS after two o'clock in the afternoon when he 
awoke. He must have sleptthree hours. He looke 


would never awake to all the 


eer ee 


i} 
| 
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TRE FT i2 OFRO ep  E 


oe 








ile 
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if.) 
I teil you, she knows nothing about my—profes- 
Ve 

Hasn't it 
\ ster’s coat on her back, and the 
McVay drew a step nearer ‘You see I told 
| i a second-hand store where I could 
- tthing.’’ He chuckled, and Geoffrey 
ok of repulsion that evidently dis 

the other 

Phat was a good idea, wasn’t it he asked with a 
‘ S VOICE ‘She thought it was likely 
SI said Geoffrey brutally 
conscious smilie I 
\ s Geoffrey, if he had 
ve e flung McVay back 














Vv s the urgial t 
t y said 
Geoffrey I r with me 
for the pleas your company 
but beca I dare you out 
my sight : 

McVay, as w lis it when any- 
thing 1 np as vas said, chose to 
ners 9 l a> th Vy 

S I suppose tha 

l a 4 Us tor 4 

it as har 

S a positive res 
yed it. It is one 
it every one ought 
s within Now I 


quite anxious 











g of you at all, 

After I got in I went 
oO ; 

r twice 

1 th dig- 

really Hol- 

t K that was very 

Ss loud said Geof 


i'll wake your sister.’ 
been in the 


Geotirey had always 






nabit of going on shooting trips at =the Ueatign. Ves. 
6 aahece anal . " , rasla = 

short notice, and so it was his rule 

to keep a supply of canned eatables , ” es ae 

in the | se to be readv whenever ‘‘Please move a little back, Holland,’’ he said, ‘*I want to get 

the whim took him. On these he 

now depended, and was not a little 
ed to find the kitchen storerocm where they toward him, ‘‘we shall not be here at dinner Your 
pt securely locked. This difficulty, however brother will tell you my reasons for wishing to start 





McVay made light of. He asked for his tools, and on 








yeing given them set to work on the door. 
Have you ever noticed,’’ he said, ‘‘the heavy-handed 
way in wl s 1 use tools? Look at my touch 
so light s I take no credit to myself 
I was b s very fortunate thing to be 
aturall xterous 
It wo 1ave been more fortunate for vou if you 
2a DE n t le less a ‘ j 
Oh, I don’t know about that, Holland. I might 
have starved to death years ago.’ 
I sh to God you had,”’ said Geoffrey. 


is head faintly in deprecation of such 


ioilence, Dut otherwise preferred to pass the ren 





to work heating soup and smo 


y and spread in the 





lining- 


























n 
om— vas ay’s suggestion; he said food was 
nappetizing ess it were nicely served—Geoffrey 

sa Goa see your sister 1s awake, and if she 

. e added I'll give you a few minutes alone 

with her, so tl y in explain the situation fully 
McVa ided a ipped into the libr Geoffrey 

it the vehind him and sat down on a ber 

the hall from w h he could command both doors 
If he entertained the doubts of her innocence which 

I t himself no sane man could help e1 
ertaining mself strangely nervou He 

felt as if he ev g outside an operating room 

He t is | 1d seen asl », of the 
rve hes on her cheek, of raising 

thos y to be met with McVay’s revela 

tic E ve é e guilty, Geoffrey found it 

i eart g to learn that her brother 
va p! H fortunate, too, would be her 
wn { tion—t guest, if only for a few hours, of a 

» lodge her brother i 
H t i when the: librar 

Mid si < 

M ay caug ‘ hes 
d whispered Phought it w better to 

Wail u ] met! to eat—shock on a 
npt . l hard to bea 
Geoffrey shook irm free You infernal coward 
e Vv ~ ye a Da 

A I e th retorted Mc\ ou didn't tell 
‘ f when id the cl € 

I iffair I did not er because . 
Q ] A McVay 1 t 


interrupted with a chuckle 


nowing why for the s 


t ici ml 








| d g-room 
It ot to which they sat 
low t Ge better. He was sit 
) site f position evidently decreed him 
yy | e fr t beg ig of time He could look at 
d the spite of her delicious reluc 
l her to meet his eyes. (When this hap 

0 
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1othing was ever more apparent than that, for 
them, a momentous event had occurred 

She was almost completely silent, and as for him, 
his responses to the general conversation whi h MeVay 
kept attempting to set up were so entirely mechanical 
that he was scarcely aware of them himself 
It was she who suddenly remembered that it 


pened 


both of 





was 





istmas Day 


regret! illy 


d ¢Azs is our Christmas dinner,"’ observed McVay 





I'll 


Oh, no,’’ returned the girl, ‘‘this is luncheon 
cook your dinner. You'll see.”’ 
There was a pause Geoffrey looked at McVay The 
moment for disillusioning her had manifestly come 


they ight next meet it woyld not be at 
A hateful vision of a criminal court rose 


Whereve! his 


dinner table 

before hin 
‘‘Miss McVay,”’ 

warning which the other 


t 


he said gravely, indifferent to the 
man was directing 


signals ot 





iown the mountain 
‘“*‘Now?”’ 
‘*At once.’”’ 


She « 





olored slowly and deeply—the only evidence of 
inger ‘I do not need any other reason than your 
wish that we should go,’’ she said, rising. ‘‘I should 
thank you for having borne with us so long.’ 

) word, Holland, it is madness to start as 


Upon my 


late as this,"’ said McVay. ‘‘It will be dark in an 
hour.’ 

She turned on her brother quickly Please say no 
more about the matter, Billy,’’ she said. ‘‘We will 
start at once.’ 

‘*You won't start if it uns certainly freezing to 





remonstrated 
at Geoffrey, who had also: 
1 


from McVay by a 


death,’” he 
She flashed isen 


a glan e 


ind was trying to compel the truth 
stern glance 


steady g 





/ would she answered, and shut the door behind 
her 
McVay sprang up and was about to follow her, when 
Geoffrey stopped him One moment,”’ he said ‘You 
are quite right. It is too late to start to-night. We 
must stay here until to-morrow 3ut if we are to 
spend a night here without your sister’s being told 


s| 
ind 


My dear 


her! 


think of her position if we did 


tell 





that the information had better be withheld 
we are Starting, but in that case I must—’’ 
what you are going to ask—my word of 

to escape I give it, I give it willingly.” 


I’m not going to ask for anything at all,”’ said 
Geoffrey. ‘‘I’m going to tell you one or two things, 
ind I advise you to pay attention. We won't have any 
nonsense at ail. Remember Iam armed, and lam a 
quick man with a gun. There may be some quicker, 






t, and it wasn’t in the East I got my 
will always keep in front of me where I 
you plainly, and you will never under any cir- 
» within six feet of me. If you should 
rer than that or take a sudden step in 
you just as I stand 


training 
can see 


stances come 








direction, I'd shoot sure as 
crestfallen. ‘‘Oh, come, 
the least little bit exag 
me before my own 


McVay 
Hol 


gerated 


looked distinctly 
said, ‘‘isnm’t that 
would 


and,’’ he 


You not shoot 


I would not like to, but there are things I should 

like even more, and having you escape is one of 
them 

The other thought it over 
plained, ‘‘that Iam impulsive. 
it. I get carried away. You know how I am 
t all sure that I shall remember.’’ 
this is the only warning 


“The trouble is,’’ he ex- 
You must have noticed 
I’m not 





I advise you to try, for 
you will get 
‘I can not believe, Holland, that you would really 
shoot me in cold blood in the presence of my own 


sister. 


nearer the fire’’ 


‘You had better behave as if you believed it 

‘I don’t like this arrangement,’’ McVay broke out 
peevishly ‘Suppose for the sake of argument that | 
did forget—that I put my hand on your shoulder—a 
very natural gesture?”’ 

‘I should shoot instantly 

‘*But fancy the shock to Cecilia.’ 

‘*Not more of a shock, perhaps, than discovering that 
you are a thief. And another thjng: it may be very 
gay and amusing to be forever fooling about the sub- 
ject, ‘but I advis against it. It does not amuse 
me 


you 


Jh, be honest, Holland, it does, it must amuse you 
It is essentially amusing.”’ 

‘It won’t amuse her, or you either, when she finds 
out that you are not only a thief, but that you have 
been able to find amusement in deceiving her.’’ 

Again McVay’s gayety seemed momentarily dashed. 
‘Very true,”’ he said, ‘‘I had not thoughtof that. But 
then,’’ he added more brightly, ‘‘who 
can tell if it will actually fall to my 
lot to tell her? Things happen so 
strangely It may turn out that 
that is your part.”’ 

t may,’’ said Geoffrey, ‘* but only 
because I have had to shoot after 
all,"’ with which he opened the door 
and they returned to the library. 


V 


ECILIA was not in the library, 
.. and McVay without comment 

on her absence turned at once 
to his book. 

‘If you won’t think me impolite, 
Holland, I'll go on with my Sterne. 
Conversation is always a_ great 
temptation to me, but I have so little 
opportunity to read that I feel I 
ought not to neglect it—especially 
as your books are so unusual.”’ 

He settled himself to “Tristram 
Shandy”’ with appreciation, but Geof- 
frey could not read. He sat, indeed, 
with a book open on his knee, but his 
eyes were fixed on the carpet. The 
knowledge of the girl’s presence in 
his house distracted him like a lan- 
tern swung before his eyes. He gave 
himself up to steeping in his emo- 
tion, which in some situations is the 
nearest thing possible to thinking. 

Geoffrey’s success with women 
had been conspicuous, as was natu- 
ral, for he was good-looking, rich, 
and apparently susceptible. As a 
matter of fact, however, his sus- 
ceptibility was purely superficial, and for this very 
reason he was not afraid to give it full sway. The 
deeply susceptible man learns to be cautious, to dis- 
trust his feelings, but Geoffrey had always too truly 
recognized his fundamental indifference to have any 
reason to distrust himself. He had never been in love. 
Like Ferdinand, he ‘‘for different virtues had liked 
many women,”’ although in his case it had not always 
been necessarily virtues that had attracted him. But 
there were certain women, who had always appealed to 
him for some conspicuous quality or characteristic, who 
for one reason or another pleased him, to Whom one side 
or another of his nature responded. He had often 
thought that if he could make up a composite woman 
of all of them he might be in great danger of falling in 
love. But now he was aware that his whole nature re- 
sponded to the attraction of the girl upstairs, as a dog 
answers instinctively to the call of its master. He 
could say to himself that she was this or that—brave 
and beautiful—but he knew that such qualities were but 
an insignificant part of the total effect. His reason 
could find causes enough to approve her, but something 
more important had gone ahead and made straight the 
paths of his reason, something which transcended it, 
and which, in case of a divergence between the two, his 
reason could never overcome. 

For, of course, the realization of McVay and all his 
presence implied fell coolly upon his exaltation. By no 
means had Geoffrey said to himself in so many words 
that he was in love—far less had anything so definite 
as marriage crossed his mind. He was too much in 
love to be so practical. He only knew that McVay’s 
mere existence was a contamination and a tragedy. 

He had been sitting thus for some time when he 
heard her step on the stairs. He rose and met her in 
the hall, whence he could still keep his eye on McVay’s 
studious figure in the library. 

She was dressed in her sables ready for departure. 

They looked at each other a moment in silence, he 
appealingly, she with a cold blankness that seemed to 
say that not even a look could make her take further 
notice of him as a living being. 

‘‘Have you really been thinking that I wanted to 
turn you out?’ he said with directness. 

‘‘T have not been thinking about the matter at all,’”’ 
she answered, turning her head a little aside from his 
direct gaze. ‘‘But I do think so, of course. After all, 
why should you not wish it?’ 

“You think me likely to want anything that would 
part us--that is the way my manner strikes you?’’ He 
was surprised to find his voice not absolutely steady. 

She favored him with a short stare from under her 
lids. ‘‘You seem to forget that I have your own word 
that you insisted on our going. You may have changed 
your mind, but I have made mine up.’’ She made a 
motion as if to pass him and go on toward the library. 

‘I have changed so completely since I saw you,”’ 
said Geoffrey, ‘‘that I scarcely recognize life in this 
—this ecstasy. That is the only change. Am I likely 
to turn you out when I have been waiting all my 
life for you to come?” 
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It had been with her own dream, her own 
credulity, with which she had been fighting 
quite as much as with Holland, and the charm 
began to work once again. She said very 
‘You are very kind, but as you said, 

ve ought to be starting—or have you forgot- 
ten saying that? 


| 


} 


“Be just. You knew I was going, too. 
Y ou knew I urged our going because | 

‘Well, why?”’ Her look was still from half- 
shut lids, but the lines of her mouth had | 


softened by not a little. 

‘There is a danger of being snowed up 
here. Now I appreciate that there would be 
eater danger in starting out so late. And 
and equally desperate for me, whatever 
we do. 

**Desperate?”’ 

“If you only want an opportunity to think 
so meanly of me—to hate me, as your look 
said.”’ 

‘“‘T do not hate you.” 

“You are very eager to be rid of my com- 
pany.”’ 

‘| did not understand.”’ 

“You are going to stay?’ 

“Until we can go safely.” 

‘“*Not longer?”’ 

As this was a question obviously impos- 
sible to answer directly, she said, ‘‘We are 
under sufficiently large obligations to you 
already.”’ 

And pega’ A about to answer, looked up 
and saw McVay was observing them with 
satisfaction, so that words froze on his lips. 

Here was the whole’ bitterness of the situa- 
tion concentrated. To be observed at all ina 
moment of genuine emotion was bad enough, 
but to be observed by one who so plainly 
hoped to profit was unbearable. Never, said 
Geoffrey to himself, at that glance of triumph 
from McVay’s clear little eyes, never should 
any influence lead him to let a thief slip 
through his fingers. 

He realized, too, for the first time that he 
could not hope for another word alone with 
Cecilia. McVay must always be present. It 
was a hideous sort of revenge that every 
waking minute must be spent in the man's 
company. Geoffrey had not appreciated the 
full meaning of his instructions to MeVay to 
keep always in sight. Not a word or a look 
could be exchanged without McVay’s seeing 
and rejoicing. 

Yet, in spite of his irritation, he could not 
but admire the sort of affectionate swagger 
with which McVay rose to greet her, as if the 
brother of so tender a creature must remem- 
ber his responsibility. 

‘*Well, my dear,” he said, sitting down be- 
side her on the sofa, ‘‘feel better? Really a 
terrible experience. Holland has just been 
telling me about it—saying how well you be- 
haved”’ (Geoffrey favored him with a scowl 
behind her back), ‘‘a perfect heroine—so he 





says. 
“Mr. Holland is very kind,’’ said the girl. 
‘Kind!’ cried McVay enthusiastically. 


Why, 


‘*Kind! I should rather think he*was. 
I could give you instances of his) kindness— 
“You need not trouble,” said Geoffrey. 

McVay smiled at his Sister as much as to 
say: *‘What did I tell you—so modest, so un- 
assuming?” 

To Geoffrey this sort of thing was unspeak- 
ably painful. He was willing enough to meet 
McVay ina grim interchange over his strange 
combination of facility and crime, of doom 
andtriviality. But when it became any ques- 
tion of playing upon Cecilia’s unconscious- 
ness of the situation, he writhed. Yet, a little 
discernment would have shown him how nat- 
ural, how encouraging, from his own point of 
view, her unconsciousness was. To fall in 
love thoroughly is sufficiently disconcerting. 
Which of us needs to be told that it’s an ab- 
sorbing process, that life looks different, and 
that all past experiences must be re- viewed 
in the light of this unexpected illumination? 
And if this is true of the more usual forms 
of the great passion, what is to be said of a 
girl who in a single day sees and loves a 
rescuer, a handsome, powerful young creat- 
ure who comes to her with all the attributes 
of a soldier and a prince, who comes not only 
to save and protect, but as host and dispenser 


| of all comfort and beauty? 


It was not to be wondered at that she was 
dazzled and aware of but one fact, one per- 
sonality; that, far from being able to draw 
shrewd conclusions from the little happen- 
ings going on before her, she was but dimly 
aware of the existence of her brother, of the 
world, of anything but Geoffrey. 

Presently she said, as if trying to call up 
the picture: ‘‘And this is where you sat all 
night?”’ And if the thought was interesting 
to her, it was not on account of her brother’s 
share in it. 

“Yes,’’ returned McVay, springing lightly 
to his feet. ‘“‘Here we sat discussing plans 
for your safety.”” He took a step toward 
the pair at the fire, and then, remembering, 


stopped. ‘‘Please move a little back, Hol- 
land,”’ he said. ‘'I want to get nearer the fire. 
I’m cold.”’ 


“You can go to the fire,’ said Geoffrey, 
with a gesture of permission. 

“Of course you can,’’ said the girl. ‘Mr. 
Holland is not in your way, Billy.” 

But Billy continued to eye his host. “Oh, 
no, you don't,” he said warily. yt unless 
you move back. Do move—there's a good 
fellow.”” And Geoffrey laughed and moved, 
somewhat to the girl's mystification. She 
forgot to wonder, however, in pursuing the 
more wonderful train of thought which had 
already been occupying her. Suppose that 
their plans for her relief had been decided 
differently, suppose her brother had come for 
her instead of the magnificent stranger, with 
what different eyes she might now be looking 
on life—this ecstasy, as Holland had defined 
it. Curious to know by what accident she 
had been so blessed, she asked: ‘‘Why was 

Billy, that you did not come after me 
yourseli?” 

“Just what I said to him," replied McVay 
eagerly. ‘If I said once I said a dozen times, 
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Things for your clerk to do, on his card, ete., ete. 
Retire today’s card tonight, carrying forward 
things not « — pleted and put next card in the file 
in back of pocket case he alphabet enables one 
to index al! jottings for instant reference 

This system is very comprehensive yet perfect 
ly simple. You soon learn to depend on jt every 
hour of every day. 
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Ease of Control 


No other automobile is so easy to 
manage as a Cadillac. Simple mech- 
anism, powerful brake, reliable, noise- 
less speed gear, and accurate steering 
apparatus make the Cadillac an easily 
controlled car at all tiznes, and under 
al! conditions. 

Cadillacs cost $750 to $900. You may 
pay more for others not so efficient. 
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‘Holland, it is my duty ond pleasure, it is my 
right to 80; but,’ Jay shrugged his 
shoulders, ‘‘when he once gets an idea into 
his head, it takes a gimlet to get it out.’ 
“U pon my word, Billy,” the girl said indig- 
‘I don’t think you ought to talk like 


nantly, 
that even in fun. You know perfectly well 
that Mr. Holland only insisted on going be- 


cause he thought he was better able to bear 
the physical strain.”’ 

‘Physical strain!’ exclaimed McVay, color- 
ing to the roots of his sandy hair, from pure 
annoyance. ‘I don't know what you mean. 
Holland is, of course, a larger man than I, but 
not stronger—oh, well, as far as mere brute 
force goes, perhaps; but in the matter of bear- 
ing physical strain you betray the most ab- 
surd ignorance. It is well known scientific- 
ally that medium-sized men like myself, when 
their muscles are at all developed (and you 
know my muscles), are better fitted for 
endurance than any of these overgrown 
giants.’’ 

‘Then,” 
were better fitted, 
not go.”’ 

“You are not quite fair 
said Geoffrey, interrupting, 
as if he would explode in 
under the sense of injustice. 
going himself, but 1 would not let him; 
made it a personal matter. 

¥ ery person al,” replie d McVay with feel- 





“if you knew yot 


said she calmly, 
why you dic 


I can't see 
to your brother,’ 
for McVay looked 
another moment 

‘He did propose 
I—l 


ing. “I'll just explain how it was. Last 
night, as soon as I realized how bad the 
storm was, I made up my mind that I had 
better attempt to enter the house. I suc- 
ceeded after some trouble, came to this 
room, turned on the light—a spooky thing, | 


an empty house 
when a voice at my elbow said, ‘Fond of read- 
ing?’ : was never more surprised in my life. 
I felt distinctly caught—an interloper. And 
to make matters worse, 
did not at once recognize me. I made every 
effort to leave, but he would not hear of 
such a thing. He made it perfectly plain, 
in fact, that it was his wish to keep me. I 
yielded. That, 1 think, Holland, is a pretty 
accurate account of the night's proceeding, 
isn’t it?” 

Geoffrey did not answer. His soul rebelled 
at the farce and at McVay's irrepressible en- 
joyment of his own abilities. As Holland 
met the twinkling joy of those small blue 
eyes, he wondered if he would not be doing 


mankind a favor by putting a bullet into 
McVay before the dawn of another day. 
Unconscious of this possibility, McVay con- 


‘Well, it has all been a 
for you, my dear—a long 
for a woman, 


tinued to his sister: 
painful experience 
and dangerous adventure 
you were at least warmly clad. 


but 
A handsoine 


coat, is it not, Holland?” 
“Very,’’ said Geoffrey chillingly. } 
“Now, that coat,’ McVay went on, un- 
chilled, ‘“‘was’a real bargain. I may say I 


paid nothing for it—little more than the trou- 


| begin on 


| sense of humor,” 





Although, from an- 
its price was pretty 


it home 
view, 


ble of taking 
other point of 
high—”’ 

“Really, Billy 
interested in our 

“In some he is 

“Yes, indeed,"’ said G seoffrey, eying McVay 
with a warning glance, “I th ink I know of 
just about a dozen pe ople who will want a 
circumstantial account of all of them.”’ 

*‘Now there, Holland, there is one of your 
philistine words—circumstantial! It takes 
all poetry, all imagination out of a subject. 
Do you know the only connotation (are you 
familiar with that word?)- —the only sugge 
tion it has for me is a jury?" 

He scored distinctly. Cestrey had nothing 
to say in reply. 

It was McVay himself, who, disliking a 
pause, observed that it was almost time to 
the preparation of the Christmas 
dinner. They all rose as if glad of a break. 
As they passed out of the door, Geoffrey laid 
his hand on McVay’s arm. 

“Why do you de liberately try to exasperate 
me?" he said. 

McVay smiled. ‘‘Why 
their tongues to lampposts 
weather? Don’t I amuse you? 

**No.”’ 

McVay 
ber you, 


y, | don’t think Mr. Holland is 
bargains.”’ 











do little boys lay 
in freezing 
Be candid.” 


looked regretful. “As I remem- 
Holland, as a boy, you had more 
he said gently. 

(Zo be concluded.) 


oD © 


The Ballad of Molly Binks 


By MARGARET JEWETT 
OLLY BINKS, it seems a pity, 
Left her home in Tattle Town, 
Sought the great and wicked city, 
Went to visit Mrs. Brown, 
And that first night 
Blew out the light, 
Too bad, such folly! 
Alas! Poor Molly! 
Then the press, in tactful pity, 
Said, ‘‘Miss Binks of Tattle Town 
Gave a blowout in the city 
At the home of Mrs. Brown.”’ 





tts Vanilla Extract 
is the best, and the best is none too good for your food 
and drink. Insist on having Burnett's. 






Many Foods 
offered for new-born infants do not and cannot contain 
the valuable elements of milk required for the proper 
nourishment of the child. Borden’s Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk is superior to other artificial foods and its 
use prevents sickly, weak and rickety children.— Adv. 





picked upa book, had quite | 
forgotten my position, the world, everything, | 


I saw that Holland | 
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Adjusted instantly, impossible to de- 
tect, easy as a garter. Highly recom- 
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End the pain and 
Corns nuisance right away. 
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te considering football west of the Mis 
sissippi, Minnesota may be ignored be 
| cause her work is so widely known and 


because she belongs more especially to the 


Middle West; Texas and Arkansas may 
also be left out because of their compara 
tive isolation. | shall confine myself to the 


States of Iowa, Missouri, the Dakotas, Kan 
sas, Nebraska, Colorado, Utah, and Cali- 
fornia, within which, with the exception of 
Leland Stanford, Jr., University, the State 
universities have developed the maximum 
of proficiency. 

Until very recent years, in this section, no 
State associations or conference restrictions 
| prevented the use of ligi 
bility rules and scholarship requirements 
| were things unknown, and a man was val 
uable in proportion to thé number of years 
he had exceeded the now conventional four 
year limit. The management and conduct 
of teams was wholly in the hands of the 
student associations, and faculties gave 
little heed to the players and their con 
nection with the universities. Few of the 
schools had any sort of coaching or train 
ing other than they could receive from the 


professionals 


wisest member of the team or some gen 
erous member of the faculty who had 
obtained some light on the game from 
occasional glances at the team of his 


Eastern alma mater. In those schools which 
had a real coach, progress was slow for 
the reason. that the preference generally 
fell to an Easterner who, in most cases. was 
wholly unfamiliar with the make-up of the 
Western individual who presented himself 
as a candidate for the team, and unsuited 
to the rusthng necessary to progress in this 
wild West of ours. But whatever may have 
been the conditions once, and however few 
the years @four importance in the football 





world, cha have come thick and fast, 
j}and the athletic condition here is most 
satisfactory, and the quality of football 
worthy of special mention. 

The faculties of the universities have 
learned that a football team contributes to 


the success of the institution in proportion 
to its efficiency. They have in every in- 
stance assumed control of the sport, and it 
now operates upon as satisfactory a basis as 
is possible for it in any part of the country. 


Amateur Status in the Far West 


Eligibility rules mean as much here as 
anywhere, and perhaps more, for the reason 
that our universities in the main draw 
their material from their immediate neigh- 
borhood, while the great teams of the East 
draw from the ends of the earth. The re- 
sult here is that competing schools keep a 
careful eye upon the candidates for the 
teams of their opponents from the time 
they enter preparatory school. 

Mention the seriousness with which 
Eastern universities make their claims of 
athletic. purity and you will provoke a 
laugh here, and your attention will be 
called to the many men from big Eastern 
teams who come out West and play League 


baseball or the like each summer. Indica- 
tive of the manner in which such things 
are dealt with is the case of one of the 


leading universities of this section who this 
year disqualified half her last year’s base 
ball team from further participation in all 
athletics because they played summer base 
ball presumably for money, while in the 
same immediate neighborhood half a dozen 
members of first and second-rate teams in 
the East earned their year’s expenses on 
Western baseball teams and returned to 
the East and played the football season 
through unquestioned. 

Professionalism in any degree is not 
tolerated, and scholarship requirements are 
strictly adhered to. The four-year rule ap 
plies among all the State universities. 
Every important university has its head 
coach atid assistants. With the exception 
of Starifférd, where it has succeeded, and 
California, where its success is less marked, 
| the alumni system of coaching is looked 
upon with disfavor. 

It is a not uncommon thing to see one 
of.these teams play a schedule of ten or 
more hard games with practically the same 
eleven men, and the teams will be found to 
attain a perfection of condition many weeks 
earlier than in the East. Working upon the 
principle that right condition eliminates in 
juri the coaches set to work at the 





juries, 
| opening of the season to bring the team 
'into the best possible condition, and then 


by extreme care to maintain it. 

Thus we find Nebraska facing Minnesota 
on October 29th with a team in such su 
perior physical condition that it overcame 


a great handicap in weight, and all but de 
feated what should have been a superior 
team. That the condition was maintained 


was shown in her game against [Illinois on 
Thanksgiving Day, where she rolled up 16 
points in the last half.and won the game. 

Yet more marked is the case of Colorado 
in her game against Nebraska on October 
8th. Perhaps to this condition as much as 
to her playing form, Colorado owes her 
victory over her heavier opponents and 
their only shut-out during three years 

Iowa failed to show superior form until 
|in her Thanksgiving Day contest with Min- 
nesota, where every one looked for a score 
of eighty or more points, and were surprised 
| to find Minnesota, through poor condition, 
able to make but eleven points, though out 
weighing the Iowans, on an average, twenty 
pounds. Kansas is credited with having 
| won from Notre Dame in the last half, when 
condition enabled her to slaughter her op- 





Football West of the Mississippi 


By D. B. CROPP, Coach of the University of Colorado 


ponents and run up _ twenty-nine points. 
Stanford reflected credit upon her veteran 
trainer, “Dad"’ Moulton, throughout the sea 
son, and on Thanksgiving Day exploded 
the altitude theory by her game against 


Colorado played a mile above sea level. 
Eastern coaches and trainers look with 
disfavor upon the custom of early training 
as employed in the West for the reason 
that their teams seldom enter more than 
once each year what to them is an im 
portant contest, and that always late in the 


season In this country all games are 
important ones. Our teams are picked 
much earlier in the West. Eastern schools 
each year draw heavily upon our ma 
terial, and the number of veterans each year 
is smaller. The coach will size up his ma- 
terial, select a squad of fifteen men, and 


proceed at once to develop a team that will 


win his game, while the remaining ma- 
terial is turned over to his assistants to 
be developed for future teams. There is 


less shifting about of men, and the coaches 
work upon the theory that the games afford 
the best schooling for the material. They 
persist in the use of the same men, and each 


season sees a few green men converted into 


varsity stock. Crude as the system may 
seem, | am of the opinion that it is, after 
all, the sensible way. The game here is 
public property. Every one is interested 
in the teams, regardless of any connection ° 
with the schools. The game is less a social 
event here than in the Middle West, much 
less than in the East. But in no Eastern 
or Middle Western game have I seen any- 


thing like the extreme enthusiasm exhibited 
by the students and public in general... Il- 
lustration of this can be seen in the cr@éwds 
of three to five thousand that acco 





the team from Nebraska on a five husgiged 
mile trip when a game with Minne is 
to be played. Further illustration of this 
was manifest before and after the great 


Stanford-Colorado game in Denver on 
Thanksgiving Day, when literally thousands 
of men with no immediate connection with 
the contesting schools—bankers, merchants, 
lawyers, etce.—lined up with the students at 
the Union Station and paraded for miles 
the streets of Denver, stopping at. the 
different hotels and cheering both teams 
alike. After the game it is estimated that 
fully 5,000 people in columns of four fol- 
lowed the losing team to their hotel, a dis- 
tance of three miles from Broadway Park, 
the scene of the contest, showing no waver- 
ing patriotism. 

Worthy of especial mention is the com 


pact between Stanford and Colorado pro 
viding a game for Denver each Thanksgiv- 
ing. This year’s game, the first in the 


series, drew a crowd of 15,000, fully 10,000 
more than ever sat at any previous game 
in Denver, thus proving to the manage- 
ment that any risk can be assumed to bring 


two great teams together on that day. The 
proceeds of the Colorado-Stanford game 
were approximately $31,000. 
Stanford is Champion 
Worthy of still further mention is the 


Colorado-Stanford game for the reason that 
it made possible the selection of a definite 
champion of the entire region west of the 
Mississippi. It brought together champions 
of the two great sections, and nothing but a 


tie game could have spoiled the antici- 
pated satisfaction of knowing where the 
best team was. 


Colorado had, in addition to her sweep- 
ing victory over Utah, clearly won the cham- 
pionship between the Mississippi and the 
Rockies, while Stanford had defeated every- 
thing on the Coast. 

Especially gratifying it was to Stanford 
to feel that she had won from the team that 
had administered the only shut-out to the 
Nebraska team in three years, and that, 
too, in a year when Nebraska had defeated 
two important members of the Big Nine, 
and had lost to Minnesota. 

It was equally gratifying to Colorado that 
with one-third the student body found in 
any of the seven universities in this reeckon- 
ing she had lost only to a team that had 
defeated every important team on the Coast, 
and had not been scored against. 


In comparing the teams in the Missis- 
sippi-Pacific territory, Stanford deserves 
first place. With a team averaging 184 


pounds, a line weighing 192 pounds, and a 
back-field 174 pounds, the team was equal 


in its perfection to the Yost machine. 
Stanford defeated California 18—o, and 
won from Colorado in the contest for 


championship of the two great divisions, 
and deserves, in my opinion, equal rating 
with Michigan, Chicago, and Minnesota. 








Colorado in her games with Nebraska 
and Kansas showed form superior to any 
of the teams between the Mississippi and 
the Rockies. Nebraska had defeated Iowa 
and Kansas, had slaughtered Missouri. 
Colorado had, perhaps, the lightest team 


in this division, averaging 168 pounds, and 
her back-field weighing 157 pounds. The 
team, with three exceptions, was made up 
of new men. Its play was not spectacular, 
and it owed its success to splendid physi- 
cal condition and consistent and effective 
team work. In her four interstate games, 
with Nebraska, Kansas, Utah, and Stan- 
ford, Colorado lost but the last game, and 
in her State schedule played four heavy 
games in twenty days and averaged thirty- 
five points in each game. She should rank 
next to Chicago, Michigan, and Minnesota. 

Nebraska, compared with the Big Nine, 
would have readily defeated all save the 
three occupying the first positions. 
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is the product of the skill and brains of men identified with motor building 
more than forty years and is the pride of Continental Engineers. 
@ THEN there is that admirably conceived steel-pan which protects the entire 
mechanism from dust, mud and flying gravel. But this feature is scarcely to be 
compared with the fact that by having the entire engine rest on 
this steel-pan, which is solid, flat and unwrenchable, the shaftings 
and bearings cannot possibly get out of perfect alignment. 
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Won the First Prize at 


The Victor was awarded the GRAND PRIZE 
over all other talking machines at the St. Louts 
Exposition. 

This is the first prize and the highest award given. 

The Victor was also awarded the first pare at 
Buffalo in 1901. a a 

This proves that the Victor 
is the best talking machine. 

It is also the greatest musical 
instrument in the world. 
Victor Talking Machine Company Philadelphia 


Original makers of the Gram-O-phone 





